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Gh p Drevris he nf 4S qttre Spiritual Intercourse,” the reader will find a continuation of |the laws of formation, with the incipient Rae of 
Oy C 1l I wey +| certain thoughts therein broached, with much which is en-| the Soul of Nature. Geology is a beautiful country, which 


lights and shades are too sharply drawn. More equality is | of all this, I ask, “What shall be done in regard to human 
needed. The heavens are too dark; the thunders roar in too | faith?” Shall we renounce our old faith and old notions, and 


SSS SS | tirely new and very important. The initial considerations | all should visit, At every step we tread upon the interesting | high a key! ‘This question can not be suppressed—does an | become materialists—believers only in the facts of science 
A SURVEY OF HUMAN NEEDS.* how submitted, are those which enter into the formation of | facts which it embraces. The earth is-paved with wonders. | All-good, an All-wise, an All-powerful Divine Being control {and in the world of physical phenomena—jave faith only in 
BY A. J. DAVIS. this chapter. Could we but intelligently interrogate the rounded pebble at | and manage the vast Theater of this human world? Or has he { what we see, and ear, and feel; or shall we strive to obtain a 


cursed it, and abandoned it to the capricious and terrible man- |“ new philossphy,” which subjects all the Past to itself, ex- 
agement of an Adversary? Do the Manichees and the Chris- } plains the Present, and throws open the golden portals of the 
tians tell us truly? Oh, there are dramas and tragedies per- | all-radijant Future ? 
formed on this stage of being—performed by men and women - 


a 
bad enough to shipwreck all human faith in the existence of THERE IS NO ATHEIST! 
an All-good, an All-wise, an Almighty Mind! Some writer complains that the subject of Atheism, which 


Behold the strong oppress the weak! Oh, where is the is naught but death, coldness, and obstruction, should be dis- 
arm of God; the God of prayer and of special providence ? cussed in the columns of the Srirrrvat TELEGRAPH, J am 
Behold yon poor, dejected Spave; his spirit black with inclined to the opinion that he is right, because I do not per- 
compelled ignorance; his body deformed by over-work ; his | “°¥° that any thing useful or agreeable can arise from such 
back strerming with blood! Behold his master, too, clothed { * discussion to any one of your readers, while (o the warm- 


in purple and fine linen; surrounded with Jaxuries and com- | 2¢#tted and sensitive it is unpleasant and repulsive. Some 
forts; the bosom companion of legislators and divines; a honest individuals may conceive themselves to be Atheists ; but 


popular candidate for Congress! Oh, where, where is the there are none such in the universe, nor can there be, because 
Christian's God, the God of miracle and of special provi- the sentiment of yeneration is an indispensable constituent of 
dence ; why doth He not appear? Throughout the whole do- the human mind. Gall and Spurzheim have demonstrated the 
main of popular theology no answer is returned, except the existence of an organ in the brain devoted to that sentiment, 
soulless echo, “ Where 2” which fact has been more recently, yet perfectly and beauti- 

Ds you wonder, ye churchmen, that there are “ Infidels” fully, corroborated by the interesting discoveries of Buchanan 
and “ Atheists” who look, and look to the heayens in vain, for That this sentiment has a specific application to God, the 
the manifestation of some spscial favor? The Christians tel Creator of ali things, has also been sufficiently shown by sci- 
them to “ pray for it,” “to have faith ;” but, alas! faith in a entific experiments. 


God of special providence “ without works,” is as a starving Í was at an early period of life classed among infidels, be- 
EAE dideoarts cause insensible to the’merit so boldly and exclusive! ~*v" 


Turn thine eyes toward the lands of despotism. Behold gated to themselves by the different, p»cvatling sects of relig- 
there what a prevalence of wretchedness and crime! The sons | O@8t#3 yet I could. never reconcile the idea of Atheism. to 


and daughters of Emerald isle, where are the These-a: ` | any sae siew-of the existing facts which are forced-upon ours 
plenty of Priests and Bishops on the sail, plenty of etiel attention by sassing events, or by abstract mental considera- _ 


and Episcopal Churehes there, innumerable prayers spoken, tions.. 
and heavy salaries paid; but where are the children of “ our An unsought-for confirmation of my doctrine that the belief > 


Raiko abtin Ne av on. fs Exhausted and wearied out in a God was inherent in the human mind, was offered some 


with the hardships of oppression ; ‘dying, dying with starva- eight or con years since in a manner that I can never forget. 
tion and disease, in order that the lordly drones of opulence The subject of Mesmerism was then rife, and nearly every 
may live. Surely the world has great need of something. village had its lecturers and experimenters. In many places 
Experience is good, I grant you; but not such experience. old and young were intensely excited for a season ; yet this 


The granite boulder, when wrenched from its parent rock, is excitement soon passed off in indifference or disgust, where 
adequate to the fierce trials of the earth ; bat not so with the the alleged phenomena ware not entirely discredited. +5, 
ever-sensitive soul of an immortal flower. It was during this period that I was invited to a sittimg, 
I plead now the “cause” of the world—of humanity. where an experiment was intended by several persons scarce- 
Viewed in the light of theslogic faith, merely, something must ly less AEST AY than myself on the subject. I had never seen 
he done to save the generous-hearted and humanitaty mind | “" experiment in animal magnetism, and looked upon the 


from utter skepticism. For these dreadfal crimes performed whole affair as a humbug. I was soon, however, thoroughly 
year after year and day after day, before High Heaven, bad amazed to witness the death-like coldness and rigidity of the 


} S leep which 
enough to make the angels weep, wrongs and evils that go muscles, the actelerated pulse, and the abnormal sleep 


unremoved and unredressed are sufficient to impair all hu- was induced upon the subject before us. Several organs of 
man fitith i in Ged, suilicient to cast a mantle of doubt and gloom the br ini excited by the touch; producing ieee 
over the mind of ev ery intelligent being. Of course, the nar- Agam; while the deep magnesio disap continued. Ss sink ; 
row-mitided and Selfish eaotariat. can nob {eel these remarks, | With apparent gbsence: of dysiga on the part of the manipu- 
nor realize the needs of the world of which I now speak; fo S | ator, the, fingers. were placed ae the NEON di eres, 
such a mind is interested, mainly, in a future selfish ais The hands of the sleeper were immediately raised, and his 


from an imaginary hell; but the expanded, philanthropic soul, | countenance upturned. in a:most devotional meetin 
who desires practically to love his neighbor as himself, he broke eis sen? eloquent prayer to the a A a y ka 
needs a “new philosophy” and a new theology to keep his | “9752. This. result seemed no less unexpected to ae 


; 3 - ; t from an 
faith alive and his mind free. The sectarian dogmatically before me than to myself, and, without commen y 


submits his explanation of all these evils, and offers you “ thè | °F another organ was excited. 


i i i is evi i not necessary to convince 
; i id out the fallac To my mind this evidence was 
means of salvation.” But the world has four y me thata Be E enaA aide IARAA 


of hi i i of the old remedies. 

Shela MAAN ease ic ott long enough to test the tion so wholly unsought, unlooked for, and complete, could 
efficacy of a tel PTEN i scarcely fail to carry conviction to the mind of the most skep- 

Christianity has been assiduously administered, with pro- tical beholder. 
fessional skill, to the world for nearly twenty centuries. Yet 
these horrid dramas and bloody tragedies are still being per- 
formed, almost beneath the “droppings of the sanctuary.” 
But you say, “ Christianity has civilized the world.” I tell 
you the exact truth when I say, in reply, that excepting the 
civilizing or moralizing influence which Commerce, and Art, 
and Science, and Poetry, and Music, and which Philosophy 
have progressively exerted upon the world, the people, as far 
as the Church is concerned in their civilization, are no more 
righteous to-day than they were in the days of Charlemagne. 

But again the question, ‘* What shall be done?” What shall 


In the Old wilderness of Superstition now blooms the im-| When contemplated from a certain position, it is yery natu- | our feet, it would reyeal to us events or acts in the elemental 
mortal flower of Reason. ‘The great and powerful genii of | ral to exclaim that*all the world’s a stage”—a pyramid of | drama of this world more wonderful and sublime than all the 
the Eastern hemisphere have given themselves up to oblivion ; | excellence—a gorgeous Temple—vested with supernal beauty ; | myths of ancient days! Yea, the little speechless, time-worn, 
and the great and powerful Ideas of the Western hemisphere | built upon the granite foundations of indestructible material ; | pale-faced crystal, could it speak its experience truly, might 
now occupy their places. The whole world is rapidly ap-| and upheld by the golden columns of Eternal Truth. How | read us a history of its travels from primeval times to its pres- 
proaching a Transition State—is passing from death until life | beautiful the scenery which falls, and rises, and glides away | ent humble bed, enough replete with “ hair-breadth escapes 
—is merging from a long night of ignorance and superstition. | before the ever-changing drama of existence! and thrilling incidents” to shake the strongest mind with 
But to realize the marvelous changes that’ are constantly} First, let us glance at the play of geologists among the | grotesque and sublime emotion, 
going on everywhere, and in order to contemplate this glori- | rocks and hills. - Now, as the curtain rolls up, let us look I have introduced this matter, simply, to interest the reader 
ous transitfon of the Old into the New, we must take a stand- | upon the geologic drama. Behold! the earth, the seas, the |in the. science of geology; to interest you in the beginning 
point high upon the summit of the ages. From this position | flowing tides, the groves of solemn grandeur; and diverse | principles of life, which geology discovers to us. As a young 
the mind’s eye may not only take a comprehensive survey of | vegetation, unfolding with a wild luxuriance over the rolling | science, with its colossal proportions and strength, it has 
the inferior Past as the vast background of the superior Pres- | lands. What can all this mean? Whence the origin of these | already performed a mighty part on the world’s stage ! 
ent, but also, now and then; obtain a glimpse of the unde- | things? Who owns and manages this theater ? Aside from all the psychological blessings which it brings 
veloped Future. By scanning the fables of the past, and} Weare the audience. We know by all these properties | to us, it reveals to man its immense storehouses of mineral 
comparing them with the realities of the present, we can see | and decorations—by all this form, and order, and arrangement | wealth; tells where we may find ‘oal to keep us warm, to 
that what was considered miraculous and supernatural is now | —that there must be a “ green-room” somewhere within, be- |“ make the pot boil,” and drive the engine. It tells us where 
recognized as the “ matter-of-course” triumphs of progressive | hind the exhibition; and we desire to behold it. Yea, we} we may find zinc and iron, and tables of building stone, where- 
science—as things ordinary and natural to the constitution of | must! For we possess investigating, exploring faculties ; and | with to construct palaces and prisons, and every thing else, 
matter and principles. Consequently, though every new de- | these demand an exercise ! It tells us where to find copper, silver, gold, that august 
velopment is exceedingly wonderful, it is not supernatural. In| See! A silent splendor floats down from the noon-day sun, | “ Trinity,” which even a Unitarian can understand, and recon- 
the Empire of Matter there can come no miracle ; the world | and illuminates the hills. Star-beams come down from on | cile to the laws of calculation. 
of Mind is equally impregnable, because the former is its | high, and play amid the lilies of the valley! There is a glow Besides all this, geology instructs us in the mysteries of 
foundation. The thinking mind knows too much of the laws | and a loveliness—a poem and a song—upon, and flowing from, | the material creation, develops the motive principles of em- 

of matter to believe in miracles. The more we know the less| every thing that lives ! bryology, exhibits the vast pyramid of all animal existences ; 
_ we believe ! Faith has ienr so often and ge Agin and again we ask : “Who made all these wonders ?” | and so, perpetually enriches our stock of sensuous knowl- 
much w Kr Jo on > godl ar rong, - severe and edge. a. , Jae eh RS a i al EE tll 

p the con- ong of foe cut”—replete with heavenly ire—admonishes But, more than all, GEOLOGY 1s THE INEXORABLE JUDGE 

tinent of belief for the far safer and firmer hemisphere of | you to leave untouched the secrets of Nature: to search not | or THroLocy. And it will be an exciting day when the ac- 
_ positive Knowledge, which in the mind is balanced by the | into the mysteries of godliness, ‘The clergyman, too, shrinks | complished champions of each system are compelled to ap- 
F hemisphere of passion or impulse. from the results of itiveshi gep He fears that, in case you | pear, side by side, or face to face, on the stage of the world 
Skepticism is, I think, the handmaid of ' th. Doubt is | should behold the “ green-room” of the World’s theater, there there and then, before an intelligent audience, to test and de- 
_ the beginning of Wisdom. Doubt is the precursor of inqui- | may be found no traces of the “ rock” he stands upon; only | termine the merits and demerits of their respective revela- 
Ty; inquiry leads to Evidence ; Evidence i is the foundation of | the heterogeneous materials from which it was originated. | tions. When this trial comes on between the teachings of 
Knowledge ; and Knowledge is the parent of Liberty and He, therefore, cries out from his desk against you, and ex- | nature and the dogmas of antiquity, we may be called upon to 
Power. Concerning skeptics a philosophical writer once re- | claims—* Beware! Beware!” fake our positions in the jurors box! Let us, therefore, 
marked, “That they are men who pick holes in the fabric of | But the ways of mind are imperious; man must investi- speedily learn the divine art of seeing all sides of a question, 
Knowledge wherever it is weak and faulty ; and when these gate; and, first of all, the land of his birth: And so, with and of “ judging, not from appearances, but with a righteous 
Places are properly ‘mended, the whole of the building be- Dammer in hand, he knocks at the magnificent door of geo- | judgment,” all the evidences which may be presented. 
=~ comes more firm and solid than it was before.” In the ages | logical science. and begins to enumerate the various strata|~ But the scene is changed! New characters appear, new 
of ignorance, it was a crimé to doubt; now it is the sign of which constitute the Earth. A “ stars” come forth, and a new audience is summoned ! 
intelligence. Skepticism is the Chief of all policemen who When man first entered the de avast: departments of Behold now, the chemical laboratory, the furnace, the blew- 
maintain or the clergy. Science i is an excellent Nitire, he could read but imperfectly the hieroglyphic char- | pipes, and retorts. See the bottles of ether, the specimens 
and indomitable watchman ; but an inte honest, philo- acters traced thereon—upon the inner chambers—by the laws | of mineral compounds, and the results, the triumphant results, 
4 -sophical Dovurrt is the most formidable o with which | of progress and the methods of growth. But soon he learned | of demonstrative analyses in every direction! See, too, the 
_ the Dogmatists have to contend. n fear not, ye skeptics | to count the hundreds of thousands of centuries which were | intrepid chemist, digging and burning his way into the things 
ten ae Do for the world what an unreasoning /uith | consumed in advancing the earth from its primeval condition | which God has made. With what imperturbable zeal, with 
“can ne ccomplish. Help on the work of Reform! Tf | to its present state. And forthwith his mind, like a freed bird, | what studied gravity, he dissolves elements and gases! “| 
h to the kingdom of heaven, they are those overleaped the existing boundaries set to biblical chronology; | can not help admiring,” says the classic Wilkinson, “the 
soed Doubt iana s Evidence is ob- | and the geologic man dated the birth of the world far away in | thoroughness of the Liebigs, who, after having analyzed the 
vriet armadi for nowledge occupies its | the remote, unremembered past—long, very long prior to the | rest of things, put men and women into the retorts, and, with 
a | or ree e equa il to the “ moving of mount- origin of life or animation. a pen and ink ready, write down so much dirty water and fetid 
oth SESA e Here began a new act on the stage—a battle between in- | oil, and so many ounces of scientific dust ;” and who, there- 
The ol =e Pte, that Sort, ës- | flexible science and popular dogmas; which resulted, as you | fore, convince their audience by pl d u vocal de- 
s A pop gmas ; te y lice, y plain and unequivoe 
mauy m this century, needs Dh eta higher» than | probably know, ih geavk theological concessions and ac- | monstration, that “ people are no better than they should be,” 
chools can furnish, nd a“ ‘view ‘itualism” more demonstra- knowledgments, viz.: that the Fathers of the Church, and | and have much affinity for the dust, from which they origin- 
h i thus, in order to de- Students of Divinity, eS uniformly accepted the “ Mosaic ac- ally came, + 
7 this creed poo that | count of Creation” ina too literal and restricted sense. They| “P hysiologists and soap-chandlers look on with amaze- 
yo apt: t ered and determined that, in order to avoid any public | ment,” and begin to calculate how much can be made out of 
: I and re hes Bi between the teachings of Nature and the dogmas of | the novel discovery! But clergymen and lukewarm believers 
il “Avaya rey pre per- Revolution, they could construe the expression “ the o evening in man’s immortal destiny, on the contrary, having no prin- 
niverse! anaharmo- | anc pe Morning,” to mean the “ending and beginning of an| ciples of truth underlying their theory, are inexpressibly 
ee _| indefinite era ;” and thus, also, they stretched out the “ six terror-strickén to see dissolving in the retorts, before the eyes 
Jays” of Genesis into “ages,” long and spacious enough to | of wh IA the mystic evidences to which they have so long 
mmodate the most extravagant discoveries of geological referred, in addition to Bible testimony, in behalf of man’s im- 
Thi iieii » times, was an interesting act. The | mortality. And so chemistry, which is all right in its proper 
rte a me. logic i an were from time to time elicited | sphere of action, is really depriving the world of its faith in 
oh k “ne ‘from th Ref Patera tndicased the final dawning | Spiritualism, and is breeding troublesome questions and skep- 
ere ep ons : sh ti [forth 3 peN ‘il piagas of. the constitution of a: ticism iu every intelligent mind, Old faith is disturbed. 
‘bei di m or spiri s ual | almos n ae ast forthe human mind. | Well: what, then, is to be done? What can the Church 
Oman with} Whe c dunge j the earth were fairly dient do, im order to restore to the people, and to materialistic 


ee ———™~O 


+= 


I would, however, suggest, as One motive to discontinue 
further discussion through your columns upon a subject which 
is perhaps rieither interesting nor agreeable to any reader 
whatever, that the motiye for ‘Atheism can not be in the slight- 
est degree affected by the belief or disbelief in spiritual inter- 
course. ‘The same arguments which prove there can be no 
God for the material and intellectual world before us, apply 
with equal force to the disembodied Spirits that have cast off 
their vestiture of clay. If there is no God for us, there is no 
God for them ; and their testimony in favor of the existence 
of God may be set aside with as little scruple as the united 
testimony of seers and prophets among men, and the existing 


IY 


when discovered that chemists also, the virgin primitive fai in man’s immortal des- | the people have in exchange for their old faiths? Kind reader, k B i 
Epiat bi ths | tiny? Shall the noble science of chemistry be hooted down | you should not attempt to harter them away; when you get a Erap i Fo 2 ee 
is, i ting | and driven out of civilized society, and be treated hereafter as through with them, let them die. Do not poison the rising eae ae dines P CERTERO: 


generations. But be generous, and make the future a “ gift, ablo degree the reflecting faculty of a wolf, ix related as having tal 


hich im ‘olunt x rahe n of ra a p a bt, um moned í “other | an Atheistic or demoniac deception; or must Old Theology 


et eal! "In forth to gray 1 truths a bestir himself, shake his whitened locks, make another re-| Which all shall worship as the Truth. One fact is clear, the- place at Signo-le-Petit, a small town on the borders of Champagne. A. © 
0 piwi i o d their melody on har Cpe ‘These |. peetful acknowledgment to Young Science, and very com- | ology must make still further concessions to science. For | farmer, one day, looking through the hedge of the garden observed a 
Yran i FER i cently fold the youth within his garments? Shall this be science has invented steam-carriages. And Christianity, be- | walking round about his mute, but Mf to get at him, on account of th : 


es, 


: EN mac À 4 $ j ( i € 7 ; ate b h ol ne ae discovery 5} fore helpless as an infant, being conveyed in the arms of its mule's stant kicking with his hin logs. As the farmer perceived th 


done ? ? Do you think that “ Old ology” can adopt and 
his be. so wel) ablo to defend itself, he considered it unn 


propo: ition: ~ ied E ard by the love of res loh a ag vositi 3 vide for all the children of Scien and Philosophy which | sponsors from city to city, now takes a seat in the cars, and 
| td need 4 il geolo i cal tect ons, | w forth from the ovor-proğianė womb of Truth { We shall | flies speedily from state to state, or a berth in the ae pepe desis enlace Bess, ye Tae e ed: 
mie y OOo: tke oe p present | of tA i prejudices and pop einer | Me hereafter see. _ | steamer, pays morning calls to the heathen and the oppresse several times plunged Ms thé daian ci kin AEE 
e uf  exraling pares ugy a form and characte ae if the n bles “mh, bie! hs again, the scene is, changed ! Behold the Human and thus, by the agencies and potencies of science, theology | re himself after the fatigue he had capone tea te loa i 
a. n ces. oN > «arora i. a | ggregate whieh, like the “Tower of Babel, "| spreads rapidly over a continent or a hemisphere. "a "ir pon had gained a complete victory; but in a fw minutes th 
“4 Philo phy of } “Of all the iences in the materia ur m si; sa atfory 1 of innumerable discords and misunderstand- ow, be it remembere the world is looking on; it neat G 1 to the charge, and approached 48 near as he could to the h 


At 
all this ; and sees, too, wh agencies are really at work ¢ ot, sok himself, and sparted a quantity of water in the mu 
d women | izing and moralizi old th h caused him immediately to shut them, That re 

g ng mankind. ‘The people see how k Be [lf ep pn in ant ll he poor male woes tha ADAN bus 


ology r labored to keep up with the times, Again, in 


k moro ipea nte aA Nih g nt, ignorance, war, slavery, starvation, 


rm he basis c fal the dramas; pel y 
ai ” ‘There is tao mu trag 
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algoady, and although many amoni them are ‘known to be 
persons of the most exalted minds and morals, yet searcely a 
day passes that does not bring to us n fresh copy ol the stereo. 
typed slander that “ the Spiritualists are all monomaniacs,” or 
that they are given over to be deceived by diabolical agents. 
Thus the press and the pulpit are mainly responsible for 
iho existence of a perverted public sentiment, which is de- 
pended on to countenance such acts of oppression as we are 
now called to record. Does any man in his sober senses be- 
lieve, for a moment, that Tra B. Eddy would have been dis- 
THE CASE OF IRA B. EDDY. turbed, in the first instance, if he hul not been a Spiritualist ? 
Last week we poblished a letter from Chicago, signed by | We presume to say, No! All that he has over done to pro- 
three gentlemen who reside in that city, giving a brief account | mote Spiritualism, he might have done to oppose it, and no 
of a high-handed outrage against the rights of Mr. Ira B. | one would have questioned his sanity. ‘The case before us 
Eddy, one of the moast peaceable and orderly citizens of that | discloses the whole philosophy of this species of insanity. 
Place. It appears that the person of Mr. Eddy was suddenly | If one is known to be a believer in Spirits, he is declared to 
and violently seized without say legal process, hy several | be a madman, at a venture, thongh he may be one of the most 
persons, among whom were Dr. Jobn A, Kinnicott, a Mr. | peaceable and praiseworthy men in the community ; but if, on 
Starr Poot, one Breer, and another man (name not given) pand, | the contrary, » man is opposed to Spirits, he may even cater 
on the false preweose of bis insanity, wes tied, gugynd, and | the house of a quiet citizen, seize him ina ruthless manner, 
borme amay from dis own house, he knew not whither! No oppor drag him from beneath his own roof, and among the thousands 
tunity was given him to speak to a single friend, or to disclose | who propagate and nurse this false public opinion, or worship 
to any one the knowledge of his wrohgs. We are sorry to] the unclean thing, not one will suspect that the lawless perpe- 
record the alleged fact that even his wife did not attempt to} trator js mad. And this vitiated public seutiment—this foul 
prevent this ignoble deed, but silently complied with the re- | monster, begotten of ignorance and prejudice—is the god of 
quest of those men in preparing his linen. Mr. Eddy was half the people in the United States ; and the press is prosti- 
taken to the railroad cars, but kept in ignorance of his desti- | tated to the unholy purpose of sealing them withthe mark of 
nation until he arrived at the lunatic asylum in Hartford, | the beast! 
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It is for this reason that thotsands concen) their 
Conn. De. Kinnicott was introduced to the Superintendent | real sentiments, and stifle their deepest convictions, They 
of the Retreat by a letter—of which he was himself the | find it necessary to devote themselves, at least in appearance, 
bearer—trom D. C. Eddy (brother of Ira B.), and the Doctor | to some form of popularized error, in order to be esteemed as 
proceeded to introduce his associates “as medical men from | men and honored as saints, while they are assured that devo- 
the vicinity of Chicago.* ‘tion to an unpopular truth will render them heretics, and the 
But Mr. Eddy was toa much respected, and the injary was | offspring of Satan. What is our religious liberty but an 
As soon as the | empty name, or a bitter mockery, if a man must be gagged for 
nature of the case was fairly known, many persons of wealth | it? Answer, ye who honor liberty with your lips, while, 
and intelligence interested themselves in his behalf. Letters | Judas-like, ye betray her cause for ntoney. 
were sddressed to us, to Doctors John F, Gray, R. T. Hallock,| But suppose that Mr. Eddy had expended one thousand 
and others, in this city, and a communication forwarded to | dollars to advance Spiritualism, that would afford no proof of 
A. J. Davis, Hartford, Conn., was signed by the Postmaster | his alleged insanity. 


of too flagrant a character to pass unnoticed. 


We do not know that he has sppropri- 
of Chicago, the proprietor of the Tremont House, and thirty- f sted that amount, or any other sum, for such a purpose; but 
six other respectable citizens of that place, many of whom fif he has, who shall question his right? Any conscientious 
are not Spiritualists. These al) certified to the good character, | man, who feels the force of religious obligation, would be 
sound mind, peaceable dispasition, and business capacity of quite likely to do the same thing. Moreover, a man who be- 
Ira B. Eddy. At the same time, James A. Morrell and | longs to any popular sectarian organization may give tens of 
Nathan H. Bolles, residents of Chicago, and personal friends | thousands to disseminate his views, and it is all right. No 
of Mr. E., went to Hartford to aid in procuring his release. | one is inclined to suspect that he is either insane or other- 
Accordingly, on Tuesday, the 19th instant, Mr. Eddy was | wise incapable of managing his affairs. Indeed, he may give 
brought before Judge Phelps.on a writ of habeas corpus. Dr.| his whole estate to support Foreign Missions, or to publish 
John S., Butler, of the Insane Retreat, Messrs. Morrell, Bolles, | orthodox tracts, and he will be eulogized by the press and 
and others were summoned as witnesses. ‘lhe examination, | canonized by the Church. It perhaps never enters the head 
the details of which will be found in another column, resulted | of any one to suspect that he is insane. But because Mr. 
in the liberation of Mr. Eddy. Eddy furnishes the Spiritualists with a hall to meet in, it is 
We have a few eamest words to offer before we dismiss | straightway reported that “he is squandering his money,” and 
this case. "The facts elicited by the legal investigation are | his brother is appointed conservator of his estate, And yet, 
substantially as follows: Mr. Ira B. Eddy is an honest and | this assumption is unsupported by so much as a shadow of 
worthy citizen, of sane mind, and “a good business man.” | evidence that we are able to perceive. A man may spend 
Mr. Bolles, who has known him for fifteen years, declares | his money for any purpose, except to support a truth that is 
under oath that the accused “ has always conducted his busi- | despised by the sensuons world, and no questions will be 
e~~ varan diy and rationally.” ‘The Witnesses further testify | asked. He may squander his means in some ambitious 
that Mr. Eddy, ty tie -stilhiul management, has become the | scheme of personal aggrandizement, or to foster the pride and 
owner of an estate worth, perhaps, £80,000, and that some corrupt the morals of his children, and pass for a sane man. 
of his relatives, desiring to posse*s~nis~propertr, Nivea v dre many men in this city who occasionally spend a 
tempted to gratify their avarice by insisting that he is insane, | thousand dollars to entertain their friends at a bacchanalian 
and hence not only incompetent to manage his affairs, but un- | feast, and get drunk themselves besides, and yet no one pro- 
fit to enjoy his freedom. No effort appears to have been poses to appoint conservators. Some men lose half they are 
made to introduce him into the lunatic asylom of his own State, | worth by betting on a horse-race or at a roulette table, and 
where the circumstances of his case were quite likely to be- | never so much as have their sanity called in question. Nay, but 
come known, but with his hands tied and his mouth stopped, | such things are done by men who are rational as the world 
like a condemned felon, he is dragged, by Dr. Kinnicott and | goes. Well, let the world go its own way, and falsely call 
a trinity of farriers, a]l the way to New England. And these things by other names than those they merit. The true soul 
“medical men from. the vicinity of Chicago"—sel/-appointed | need not be deceived. He is a man of stupid mind, and half- 
to protect the citizens of that place, and to restrain one of the | awakened sense, who can not penetrate the loose disguise 
most amiable and inoffensive men in the world from some act | and read the falsehood. 
of violence which he was never expected to commit—pay no sort A closing word to the friends of Spiritualism, and we have 
of respect to his manhood, but treat him with us little civility | done: Be firm as truth itself, and let no fear of man prompt 
and tenderness as horse-doctors usually exhibit toward their | the humblest disciple to dishonor its claims. But truth is 
patents, always calm, and those who worship in her inmost temple are 
But it may be interesting to inquire how Mr. Eddy con-| of a serene and tranquil spirit. Therefore, let no emergency 
ducted himself under these trying circumstances. Did he act] excite. the baber passions, or provoke unrighteous resent- 
like a madman? No. On the contrary, he is represented ment. Butbe strong, and strike boldly !—not at the Humanity, 
by Dr. Butler as “ uniformly quiet,” and “ very courteous and | but af the chains it wears. 
gentlemanly in his conduct” The other witnesses affirm that ee a ee 
he has on all oceasions manifested great forbearance toward 
his enemies, never resenting their injuries in a revengeful TRIAL OF IRA B. EDDY, 
spirit, and only desiring the undisputed possession of his | the Charge of Insanity.—Reported (Phonographically) for the ‘ Tele- 
most sacred rights. But his persecutors did act like mad men, DRAT gawad. 


or we have no correct idea of what constitutes madness. gagga T Taa ese EY 
Mr. Hooxxa—TI believe we are ready on our part. 
writ of habeas corpus) 
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nd 
< 


In- 
deed, they can hardly hope to be excused by a righteous 


public sentiment, unless they can urge the plea of insanity in} J —]s Dr. Butler ready to answer to the charge brought against him! 

their own behalf. Dr. BurLér—I am ready, but I merely bring the evidence that was 
But who is chiefly responsible for this daring attempt to rob | brought me. 
Mr. Eddy of his freedom as well as his property? We an-| Mr. H.—A written report is usually required, but we are not particular 
SWer, THE OPPOSITION PRESSES OF THIS COUNTRY COME IN about one now ; we may have occasion to call for one, however, before 
FOR THE LARGEST SHARE OF THAT RESPONSIBILITY, and an pere eA obedience to the summons oF ik judge, and am 
honest judgment will assign the next place to a portion of the falily to BBE 22" Do you wish me to state the circumstances onder which 
clergy—those who will have it that every Spiritualist is either în- | the gentleman was brought to me! FE presume that will be all the counsel 
sane or possessed of a devil. The press and the pulpit, uncon- | will require. (Dr. B. was sworn, and then proceeded.} On Tuesday 
sciously it may be, labor to excite the vulgar ‘prejudices of morning, there came three gentlemen to the Retreat, and informed me that 
the ignorant, and thus WiScrupulous men are led to trample they had brought an insane gentleman to be left under my care. One of 
on the rights of others. If public j - b olarai them handed me a letter of introduction froin D. C. any) dated July Oth, 
6 public journalists and clergymen | at Chicago, introducing to me John A. Kinnicott, of Chicago. Mr. Kin- 
had never insisted that the believers in Spiritualism were | nicott afterward introduced the other two gentlemen to me as medical men 
“ monomaniacs,” no man who valded his own freedom would | from the same place. [Mr. H. read a couple of letters addressed to, and a 
have ventured to participate in such a transaction. What has | document from, the Cook Co. Court of Common Pleas, pronouncing Mr, 
Ira B. Eddy ever done to provoke such an attack? Why, he a ge ae ranges at the ae it was phe r 

- , i A an ) r. H.—Has Dr. Butler any thing more to offer! 
has openly acknowledged that he belieaes in Spirits. Dr. B.—I have no other aches to make, except that I received these 
papers as being the doings of the Court, appointing a conservator for the 
gentleman on the claim of his insanity, This document purported to be a 
i Á . certified copy of the doings of that Court. I considered the evidence of 
And for this alone he is spoiled of his goods, and treated | these letters, these references, and this copy of the doings of the Court, 
like a culprit, while men who talk eloquently of the value of | *uflicient to justify me in receiving the gentleman into the institution ; and 
civil and religious liberty, and offer up prayers for a price that I conform to the demands of that writ by bringing him here. It is fair for 


4 5 . ed in my absence, F have been 
; d, yet dishonor their profes: by | (ue to Say, that that first letter was receiv > been 
the boon may be extended, y ' REE away, and returned only about a week ago. P i 


a cowardly silence. It is impossible to disguise the fact that Mr. H.—Dr. Butler, how long bas Mr. Eddy been in your 
there are great interests and the most sacred obligations in-' Dr D About « wake F b 
volved in this case; and yet not a word of condemuation or| Mr. H.—What has been his conduét? if, pi 

i ? i Dr. B.—It has been very civil, courteous, entie 
reproof emanates from one m ten of Hie mae pe meee z My. ia Soe Pg ios any evidences of his in 
journals of this country. Why is this! bln P ing you had not received those letters, references, etc., 
devotion to Republican and Protestant principles’a mere pre- i him of being an insane person? 0 


(Mr. H. read the 


“The very head and front of his offending 
Hath this extent, no more." 


AN 


tense? Let the chief priests and scribes decide, and in their| De. B —1n relation to the insanity of Mr. Eddy, A Pee 
deeds rather than their words shall the answer be recorded. be guided by own servations. ' eo 
Notwithstanding the persons interested in Spiritualism, in in the « : Ei adegpe to? such 


North America alone, are estimated to number onaymilliog Soe 
* These medical gentlemen are said to be * (anity? 


horse-sloctors.” 
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De. W—Not enough to authariae me to say conclusively thut he is 
insane, 

Mr. H.—~What has been his conduct, that has cauwed YOU to süspert 
him of being insane ? 


Dr, Bin relation to my suspicions and general opinion, T do not | name of being a good one wad there-would havo been ñd difficulty in 
My suspicions may be biased. That | taking him there, 


think T am called upon to answer, 
[ aubmit to the Court. (The decision of the Judge was that Mr. Hooker's 
questions Were proper | 

Mr. Il.-—-Are not your *“OApicions founded on facts! 

Dr. Bl observe appearances, 

Mr. H.—~Whiat appearances? 

Dr. 1t,—~Well, sir, I am not prepared to give any 
question, : 

Mr. H.~What do you understand by appestancesthe looks of his faco 
or his manner? 

Dr. B.~—Both, 

Mr. H. What is there in the appearance of hia face that indicates in- 
sanity ! 

Dr. BI have appeared here without any counsel, simply to tell the 
plain story in the case, and have expressed my opinion fully, 

J.—So you have, doctor; but as ta matters of inquiry, you do not need 
the advice of a counsel, 

Mr. H-I ask merely for the facts, and wish to know what there is in 


| the appearance of Mr. Eddy's face that indicates insanity. 


Dr. B.—I am not able to give you a specific answer to that question, 


AN’S SPIRITUAL 


he requested me to he in town when the cause should be tried. 


aequainted with Mr. Conch, 
Me P. F, W 
others with whom he said he was acquainted, whore signatures he recog: 
apecific answer to that. Sized, and wha he alleged were respectable and influential citizens, residents 
of Chicago, ] 


had gone until Monday noon. Soon after, this certificate was circulated, 
afir. 
a feeling of approval. 


We have to face every permeceution, 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND JURISPRUDENCE. 

It will be recollected that we published in the second num. 
ber of our present volume, an extraordinary account of the 
discovery and partial recovery of stolen property by megs of, 
clairvoyanee, which had recently ocenrred in Wallingford, 
Mr. H.—What can you #4y concerning the names signed to that letter? | Conn, j The essential particulars of that account w fas 


Mr. Bal mn acquainted with many of the individuals, I am well] foljows: On the morning of the 27th of April, Mr. Samuel 
He is a wealthy and influential gentleman 
[The witness named several 


Mr. Bal had. Mr, Eddy told me that every thing was preparing : and 


Mr H.~-Have you not a lanatic axylam in Ilinois t 
Mr. B.—Y es, rin one that was established by the State, It haw the 


B. Parmelee, of Wallingford, found himself minus some $1,700 

Peck is a good business man, and a valuable gold watch with chain, and a diamond ring, T 

which he had placed in the drawer of n bureau the night 

previous, on going to bed. Mr. P. was induced to consult » 

Mr. HOn what day was Mr, Eddy taken! clairvoyant, Mary Rich, who resided at Durham, with a view 

Mr. B—On Sunday, the 10th inst. Tt was not ascertained where be} io the recovery of the missing property, and was told that it 

had been abstracted from the drawer by an Irish servant girl 

in his house, who afterward, on becoming emed, had burned 

Mr. Ho—What is the general feeling at Chicago, with regard to the the money and thrown the watch, two gold chains, and a ring, 
into the well. On returning home and instituting o search, 

g of disapprobation, and in no instance Mr. Parmelee found the watch and other jewelry atthe bottom 


of the well as the clairvoyant had described, and also found a 


Mr. Ha Could more Hames have been obtained ? 
Mr. B.— Many more. 


Mr. B.—There is a genera) folin 


Mr. H.—Mr. Eddy, state what you please. i : 1 j 
Me. Eppy--My crime is, that I am a Spiritualist and a follower of Jesus partially burned ship of paper, auch as is used in banks to wrap 


I huve a great many hungry; pre- around bills, with the words on it, As Meriden Bank, $100." 


Mr. H.—Have you discovered any thing that would lead you to suspect tended frends about me; and I think they have heaped this persecution | The theft was then charged upon the servant girl, who fully 


that he is insine t 
De. B.—I have, in the general tenor of his conversation. 


Mr. H.—What have you noticed in his conversation that would lead but I was hurried away by thia mob, a you have been informed. I was 
tried for insanity, and my brother was appointed my conservator, 
a Spiritualist, I have rained his disapprobation, and the disapprobation of has recently had her trial in New Haven. 
others, I was a banker, and my enemies called the institution in whieh } by Hon. Charles Chapman, of Hart ford, assisted by Mr. Foster 


you to suspect that he is insane ? 

Dr. B.—-] am not able to give any specific answer. 

Mr. H.—Can you state any thing "that be has said that indicates in- 
sanity 1 

Dr. B.~! am not ready to do that, 

Mr. H.—I!s it the matter or the mannor of his conversation that you 
refer to! 

Dr, B.~It is the general tone of his conversation, 

Mr. H.— Does not a sane man, that is treated like an insane person, 
generally act differently from what a free sane man would! Would you 
not expect something different in the general tone of his conversation | 

Dr. B.—I have had ng experience in these matters. J have relied upon 
these documenta, 

Mr. H.—Mr. Eddy says you have treated him very well, as to that mat- 
ter, Have you had reason to confine him? 

Dr. B.~T have not. 

Mr. H,—Does he eat with the family! 

Dr. B.—There are about fifteen. that have eaten at the table with him, 
among whom were some of the attendants, and some af the most sane of 
the patients, r 

Mr. H.—Supposing Mr., Eddy is partially insane, so that he is incapa- 
ble of taking eare of his property, is there any thing that would make it 
dangerous for him to be at large? 

Dr. B.—I think not, 

Mr. H.— That js all, Now we will introduce two or three letters, as 
they have had the privilege of doing, then we will produce some wit- 
nesses from Chicago, [He then read three letters, written by gentle- 
men in Chicago, one of which was published in the Chicago Adver- 
tiser, and two of which were addressed to A. J, Davis, and another 
written by Mr. Hewit, of Boston, all of which agree in saying that Mr, 
Eddy was perfectly sane when he was assailed and dragged away from 
his home, One of the letters from Chicago to Mr, Davis was signed by 
Mr. Conch, of the Tremont House, Mr, Cook, the postmaster, and several 


| others of the most influential men and women in Chicago. ] 


Mr, H.—It may be claimed that some of these gentlemen are Spiritual- 
ists, and for that reason are friendly to Mr. Eddy; but I understand that 
but a small portion of them take any interest in what is called Spiritual- 
ism. After we have examined Mr, Morrell, we propose to call Mr, Eddy 
himself upon the stand, that he may tell you his own story ; then you can 
judge for yourself whether be is insane or not, Mr. Morrell, where do 
you reside? g 

“Mr. M.—At Chicago. 

Mr. H.—Are you acquainted with the gentlemen and ladies whose 
names are signed to that letter? 

Mr. M.—With some of them. 
Mr. H.—Does Mr. Conch own the Tremont House? 

Mr. M.—He has possession of it, and, I suppose, he owns it, 

Mr. H.—Is the postmaster's name there, and is it Mr. Cook? 

Mr. M.—Yes, sir. 

Mr. H.—How long have you knawn Mr, Eddy? 

Mr. M.—About six or eight weeks. 

Mr, H.—During that time, have you discovered any evidences of his in- 
sanity ! 

Mr. M.—No. sir, I have not. l 

Mr. H.— What can you say with regard to the evidences of his being 
insane? 

Mr. M.—I have been traveling with him for the last month, as his con- 
stant companion ; and after he was accused of being insane, T watched 
him closely, to see if there were any signs of insanity about him, and | 
failed to discover any whatever, Instead of his being insane, I think him 
very sane. 

Mr. H,—TIs it property that has caused this movement on the part of his 
enemies ? ; 

Mr. M.—TI think itis. After we returned from our journey, I was an 
inmate of Mr. Eddy's house up to the time that he`was taken away. 

Mr. H.—Is he the owner of much property ? 

Mr. M.—Considerable, 

Mr. H.—Has he a wife and family? 

Mr. M.—He has a wife only, 

Mr. H.—Have you observed his acting like an insane man in his family? 

Mr. M.—.Vo, sir; he has been very forbearing in his family, even when 
abuse was heaped upon him. ; 

Mr, H-—Has not this ill-treatment brought out evidences of his sanity, 
instead of his insanity?! r 

Mr. M.—I think it has. 

J.—What has been his business? : 

Mr. M.—He was in the mercantile business formerly, but of late he bas 
been engaged in a banking institution. 

J.—When did he leave the mercantile business ? 

Mr. M.—About a year ago, I believe. 


J.—Where did you travel with him ? 

Mr. M.—Through the northern part of Illinois and Wisconsin. [Mr. 
Bolles was called upon the stand.) e 

Mr. M.—Mr. Bolles, how long have you lived in Chicago? 

Mr. B.—Bighteen years, 

Mr. H.—How long have you known Mr. Eddy? 


Mr. B.—About fifteen years. 


m n 
Mr. H.—What of his insanity ? ; MEE RE 
Mr, B.—I never suspected him of insanity, T was absent when he was | 


tried in court for insanity before, and returned in February, and carri 
letters to him from his friends who reside in the part of the country wh 
I visited, and found him sane, as usual. He invited me to take tea 
him. I confess I was surprised at the treatment he had received. 


my 


_ Mr. H.—Have you been at Chicago since that tim until now, and s 
À good deal of him? i E ae 


Mr. B.—Yes, sir. } oe = 
Mr. H.—Have you 


Mr. B.—No. la p 
Mr. H.—Has your attention been 


Mr. B.—Y es, sir, I have taken a great 
Mr. H.—Has not this controversy be 
Mr. B.—I think property is the whole ¢ 
Mr. H.—Has there be n an si oh th h i 

N Lhu; the kind . hate oe 
fi mis he es, 


al $ 


s$ 


upan me for the purpose of coming in possession of my property. Thej confessed it, and stated that she had disposed of the property 


judge was about setting the day wher l hn 3 i atte 
Juagy g y 1] shonld have upset this matter, as above described. 


TARS The girl was then arrested and put in confinement, and she 
eu ; 5 
f She was defended 
was engaged a “ Spiritual bank." My brother and others called upon a} of New Haven ` the counsel on the part of the prosecution 
judge, who was also nn enemy to Spiritualists; and } ; i i ; : . 
Judg Biga n enemy to Spiritualists; and ho granted a trial of being Mr. Stoddard, of New Haven, and Mr. Ives, of Wal- 
myself for insanity, ‘The trial came off within an hour. There were only lineford. T} f ; | reaflirmed the 
nee t Sota ae oe nol : a . 
two or three witnesses sworn, and they testified that Spiritaalism viii mg ord. 1e testimony given developed and r 
monomania, and that monomania was insanity. facts above stated, and wove a chain of evidence of the reality 
there was, and the court pronounced me insane. of clairvoyance which it would seem that no really unprg- 
JT~—Did you have notice that you Were to be tried? udiced person could withstand. We have, however, little 
Mr. E.-~Nonet whatev saad | teste =. 
ír, E ont whatever, doubt that the ends of legal justice would, in this case, have 
been more fully subserved, if the subject of clairvoyance had not 
been mentioned in connection with other points in the evi- 


That is all the evidence 


J,—Has your conservator taken possession of your property ? 

Mr. E.—Yes, ' 

J.—Have you ever been complained of for any breach of peace? : 

Mr. E.—Mr. Bolles would be a proper one to answer that question, 1| “ence. It would seem that the circumstances of the disap- 
do not know that I ever have. . pearance and partial recovery of the property, in connection 

Mr. H.—Were you about to institute a process against your brother and | with the gitl’s uneqnivocal confession, should have been en- 


ays t i y g í 
se E Te tirely-suflicient to convict her of the theft, But these strong 
, tm] War, E J . 5 
points seem to have been thrown into obscurity by the fog of 


Mr. H.—When were you taken from home? ; 
Mr, E.—Sonday evening, immediately after tea—a little past five o'clock. raillery and sarcasm which the counsel for the defense geom 
ol 


I was borne away on the cars by John A. Kinnicott, the leader, Mr, Freer, to have raised up from the exceedingly unpopular subject 
> = i J pLi ye 
and Mr. Starr Foot, the Overseer of the Poor. There were also a couple | clairvoyance, mentioned simply as the means by which these 


of pretended doctors—horse-dactors, 1 think; but Tean not vive you their | facts were originally developed - and the girl was finally ne 
names, Mr, Kinnicott said he thought it would be for my health to go to 


some asylum. I said, I am ready to go if you have strength enough to 
take me, ‘Then these pretended doctors tied me, forced me into a car- 
riage, and carried me off, 
Mr. H.——What part did your wife take in the drama? “ It is an ill wind that blows nobody any good ;” and we are, 
Mr. E.—My wife kept one side. T believe she was called upon to pre- | upon the whole, glad that in this instance the “ wind” of a 
pare some linen for me, which she did. popular prejudice against what we know to be a psychological 
Mr. B.—Had you an opportunity to see your friends ! reality, has “ blown” acquittal to an inconsiderate and, per- 
re ea ee bata haps, at heart not very vicious prisoner, who was arraigned 
; only for a first offense, and who will now perhaps feel the ne- 
cessity of keeping a strict guard over her conduct for the rest 
of her life. 


7 


quitted upon the shallow plea that her confession of the theft 
x e 

was made under intimidation, or because she did not dare to 

deny it. i 


If ] attempted to speak, they would put their 
They did so when I made an effort to speak to my 
nephew who was in the yard; and also if I tried to speak on the way to 
the Retreat. 

Mr. H.—What did they say to you! 

Mr. E,—Only that they wished me to go to some asylum; but where I 
did not know till I arrived here. 


“ 
~- i k s s 


Mr. H.—Had you any warning that you were to be taken to an asylum! 4 PRE CN ae: PALSE. 

Mr. E.—None at all. Thad no notice of it whatever. It was all car- | We omitted to say in our last issue that we attended the 
ried on secretly. I might say, that the leader (Kinnicott) is a monomani- | ceremonies at the Crystal Palace, on the 14th instant. The 
ac; and has been so for some years. occasion was one Òf, t and uifiversal interest, and the 


Mr. H.—Mr, Bolles, are the signers of that letter generally Spiritualists! | scene presented was aiima Fand imposing in a higli a 
Mr. B.—They are not. = The majority of them are not Spiritualists at This Av will: serve eerie, to the sa a. 
all. J never knew them to take the least interest in the subject. I should 5 
like to say one thing more with reference to Mr, Eddy’s deportment as a the elegant and useful arts throughout the world. Asa 


citizen, as he seems to be somewhat delicate about speaking it himself. I of important information, and for the pacific influence wh i 
can say that having resided in Chicago eighteen years, I never heard the | it must necessarily exert on all civilized nations, the enter- 
least accusation against Mr. Eddy ; no suit has been brought against him prise merits universal attention and patronage. A lo h 
except on the charge of insanity; and I never knew him to be engaged in | exhibitions which our city affords, are of comparatively tr 8 
any quarrel. He has been a peaceable, quiet citizen; and in all respects, oa i aay 

i and ephemeral interest; and as this combines much solid in- 


has always done his duty as a citizen, cheerfully. He has by no means -< 4 aaa é; j 
M a a 7 raid ik there ia | Struction with the most fascinating novelty and amusement, 


a person in Chicago that has the least idea that he is a dangerous man to | we advise all our friends to visit the Crystal P alace, if th y 


the attention of your honor to the fact that this document containing the | g 
proceedings of the Court of Cook Co., showsthat this conservator EAN 
power over Mr. Eddy's property merely, and not over his person at all; he ae 
but I suppose, inasmuch as he had no notice, the proceedings werd all ille- 
yal. It is only a.matter of property, Tt has no reference toa man that} 
is dangerous to himself and community; but to one that is indangerof{ — 
wasting bis property; and has nothing to do with the subject whether he es di 
ig a proper subject for the lunatic asylum or not, Tt appears by the testi- umber 
mony, and by Dr. Batler’s statement alone, that Mr. Eddy is not a danger- we owe 
ous man, admitting him to be insane, It is satisfactory that he is not 

man that would harm himself or other people. He is aman that ean l 

nobody ; and those procedings never would have been uted 

not been a man of property. No man should be con 
dangerous; and why not permit him to go at large! ~ He 
tor, and can not waste his property now. Yo ar he nor has no 
with that. But from the testimony there is 10 sahalotpey : 
derangement. If he was insane at the time hi was tried i 
low that he is now. Many a man has been in 
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Chicago. Tt is to be obs or 
to be insane, We as 
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Greeley. Withont claiming for him any absolute perfection, wé venture 
tö say, that tio mah of Mr. Citeeley"s years, setting down the disadvan- 
liges he has overcome as nothing, has performed 4 greater or MOFe varied 
humanitarian labor. We venture to say, with équal assurance, that, taking 
a careftl observation of his life, private and public, to text him by, ho man 
fould have performed the aforesaid labor with larger conscientiousnéss and 
integrity of purpose, or with more generally firm anid intelligent convie 
tions. We speak decidedly, but not more so, we think, than some twelye 
Yéars of intimate acquaintance with our subject will warrant.” 


The high heart like thine, so gifted 
To Capture the world with ita charm, 
Is oflenest found with thé suffering, 
Administering sympathy's bali. 
There were others, with gscrifice noble, 
And brows all wreathed with bay, 
Whose care, skill, and patient kindness 
No gift of mine can repay. 


Thanks to the kind Giver of Merey, 
Who has blessed your efforts of love, 
And would that this harp were gifted 
My fratitude earnest to prove ; 
T would weave a lay of such sweetness 
As 'wpldom with eartli-power blends, 
And lay at your feet the rich garland, 
My dear, dear winter friends!" : ; 


Mr. Greeley is regarded, in the article under nolice, äs 
standing at the head of the practical reformers of the day. 
We are told, what we believe, that “no other man, to ön 
knowledge, has struck right and left and all around against 
error, Without respect to its fashionableness 6r obscurity, so 
bravely, so uncompromisingly, and so steadily äs Horace 
Greeley.” 


Mr. Greeley’s radicalism being considered, the writer re Article V., “The Terror King,” is a bold poem, full of 


marks : strong and sparkling imagery, by E. G. Holland, 
' = One might well have supposed, that the often radical denunciations of Article VI., “ Personal Experience,” by Judge Edmonds, 
a bold reformer would not have tended to popularity or fortune, for the being the second and third numbers of a series of allegories, 
evils and crafts Mr. Greeley has most assailed were well fortified in agit is, perhaps, the most attractive of the We shall 
om a indies: f p » on k » reason, We nus i : s > 
ey ge tla tals EE we | a fair hearing, attempt aa 8y PORMA, we it would only mar the article, without 
i conveying any intelligent idea of it, The writer promises 


right, and the right and truth, in an age of intelligence and Tree discussion, og 
They have tended thus, also, for the reason, that | some visions of a different character in the SHEKINAH for 


number. 


5 


are certain to triumph 


Mr. Greeley has never been a turn-coat, nor a halting, doubtful, or indif | August; for this series of papers, alone, we could commend 


the patronage of the Suexinan to all our readers. 

“ Tntuitions,” a poem by A’rnes/, and “ Love's Endeavor,” a 
song by C. D. Stuart, are Articles VII. and VIII. 

Artcle IX. is number one of an able essay on American 
Poets, by H. H. Clements. He has, as yet, not sufficiently 
broached his theory for us to judge of it. The article is full 
of “ fiery fervor.” We quote a paragraph : 


ferent leader. ‘Taking hold of the plow, he has not turned back in the 
furrow. He has stuck to the text of his convictions, however thorny and 
uninviting the way, preferring to be there with a forlorn hope, than in the 
front of victory with hypoerisy on his lips. It has ever been, and ever 
will be, trae, that the masses incline to fearless, faithfal leaders and teach- 
ers. It is so on the track of battle, in the path of martyrdom, and in the 
arenas of polities and religion. The masses have a supreme contempt for 
a changeling. Mr, Greeley has been no changeling, hence the devotion 


for him of thousands who are, more or less, attached to his many-deviced 
“ Can it be affirmed with confidence that there is a spiritual element in 


Is it not, moreoyer, the highest attribute of the poetic 
Is not 


standard.” 

Glancing at the politico-reformer aspects of Mr. Greeley’s 
life, Mr. Stuart thinks it worthy of note that so prominent 
and radical a reformer should also have been conspicuous as 
a leader of the only conservative political party in the coun- 
try. This fact, says Mr. S., can only be accounted for by 
supposing that party names do not always cover the princi- 
ples they nominally represent. Mr. Greeley’s personal char- 
acter is eulogized as above aspersion or reproach. In'regard 


our Modern muse ! 
faculty? Can any poet offer a sublimer testimony in her favor? 
what is called spiritual, ia our poetry, a mére philosophic moralizing? 
The subjects which compose the substance of our illustrations are not 
fashioned in the spirit of ideal and creative meditation. 

“ The spiritual in poetry is an experience, and not an emotion, 
greatest but most undefinable essence—a prophetic intuition which reads 
the great mysteries of the soul, and gazes, with its vast spirit-insight, be- 
yond the boundaries of this narrow life. Let such a poet be mystical, 
shadowy, vague, and dreamy if he will, his touches Jay bare all the varied 
and multiform varieties of being. The mysteries of life and death, of time 
and fate,are all his own. He is warder of the gates of heaven, and keep- 
er of the door of hell. The unclouded truth stands clear and radiant be- 
fore him, whereas others only see it through a gradually dispersing mist. 
By little and little it breaks to their mental sight, but it spreads out before 
the interpreter like a broad and beauteous landscape, gilded with the rays 
of the rising and the setting Sun of Lite,” 


It is its 


to his eccentricities, so called by some, we quote from. Mr. 
Stuart’s sketch : 

“ Touching certain peculiarities of person, with regard to Mr. Greeley, 
we desire to say a word. Our opinion is, that the public has nothing to 
do with the characteristics or idiosyncrasies of an individual, except they 
are publicly offensive. Mr. Greeley’s personal peculiarities are often 
sought, by small minds, to be made a handle of, for purposes of ridicule or 
otherwise. They are called (his dress, walk, cte., for instance) eccen- 
tricities, put on purposely for notoriety. Now we presume to say, in the 
face of the whole world, that we know better than this, Mr. Greeley’s 
dress, walk, etc., are as native to him as his breath. That he is noticeable 
for points in figure, head, costume, and manner, we admit, but only natu- 
rally, and never offensively. We have known him intimately for over 
twelve years ; have had ample opportunity to observe him in public and in 
private, in the mixed assembly and at home; and he is one and the same 
in all places; ready wherever found to alleviate distress, rebuke evil, give 
money to the beggar, or loan it to a friend; and we defy any man to pró- 
duce a tailor’s bill or any other debt against him, or to bring forward the 
party who will say Horace Greeley has willfully, knowingly, and persist- 
ingly wronged him—ay, or to brifg a witness who will testify that he ever 
saw Horace Greeley /i/thy ip his dress or habits, or in any way intemper- 
ateorunmanly. This quibbling about “ personal oddities,” when a great 
manhood shines out above them, is what we call small business. We care 
More, and form our judgments more from such facts as the one that Horace 
Greeley lately paid the last of his father’s debts (accumulated when he was 


ae long ago outlawed, amounting to several hundred dollars. These 
the ring of the trae metal in them" === 


~ But we must bring our review on this point to a close. We 
have, as yet, touched but briefly the interesting sketch before 
us, which is written with discrimination and vigor, and pre- 
sents its subject in a light no less just and flattering than it is 
attractive. : 

“ Thanksgiving,” an agreeable poem by our valued contrib- 


The succeeding articles are a poem “ To Cora,” by Henry 
Fry ; “ The Departure,” by F. H. Stauffer ; “ Miscellaneous ;” 
“Table Turning and Tyrants,” and “To my Thoughts,” a 


spirited poem, by Mrs. E. R. B. Waldo. 


“Ministertinc AnGeLs” (music) is by V. C. ‘Taylor, who 
is already known to the readers of the SHexinau, and many 
others throughout the United States, through his elegant con- 
tributions to this department of science and art. Mr. Taylor 
is the author of several musical works, the most noted of 
which are the “ Sacred Minstrel,” “ Golden Lyre,” “ Choral 
Anthems,” and the “ Concordia,” which the loyers of music 
among our readers should not fail to examine. These have 
been widely used in the churches ; but since Mr. Taylor be- 
came a Spiritualist, we believe they are not quite so current. 
“Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” but the 
music of a Spiritualist can hardly subdue or soften the breast 
of Sectarianism, who is known to retain his resentment 
through all changes to the last, and never sheds his horns. 

But it should be observed that Mr. Taylor never smothers 
his convictions, however the consequences of an honest dec- 
laration may affect his interest, and for this especially he 
merits our highest esteem. Prof. Taylor is now engaged in 
the preparation of two new works, which will appear next 


at ‘sae ae Pie er oa anaele As Sequel a spring. In this work, being susceptible to Spiritual impres- 
iia “We thank thee, Father sine iy. Sade dah teva sions, he is aided, as he firmly believes, while inditing his 
katsot fuahutty to ai EAR F E musical thoughts, by the inspiration of Mozart, Bellini, Von 
That to our souls hath dimly visioned heaven Weber, and other musicians, whose names are known to the 

‘ Ere we behold it through the spirit-birth : a world. 


Those who neglect to secure the Surxinan for July will 
fail to enjoy a great treat—the wise will not only procure that 
number, but will at once become regular subscribers for the 
magazine—the only one of its kind in the country. 


We thank thee for each leaf and fragile flower— 
The untrod wild, with beauty hallowing— 
And tiny moss, in farthest forest bower, 

Gemming the circlet of each crystal spring.” 3 

i Article III., “ Spiritual Physiognomy,” by Wm. Fishbough, 

is an interesting article, going to show that spirits, under cer- 

tain conditions of their media, can and do manifest their earth- 

features and characteristics to communing friends. 

; Article IV. is a fine poem, addressed to Madame Sontag, 

_ by Miss Mary M. Burbank (in gratitude for her active sympa- 

sentle, endearing ministries, tendered through a long 

erin ; c). We are tempted, the poem is so ten- 
iote it entire: . : 


rb? M 
SIGNIFICANCE OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Rey. Mr. Chapin preached on Sunday evening, the 17th instant, to a very 
large and attentive audience, at his church in Broadway, an eloquent and 
impressive sermon on the Moral Significance of the Crystal Palace. He 
took for his text the sixth verse of the eighth chapter of the Psalms of 
David—" Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of ‘Thy 
hands.” 

He began by saying that this declaration qualifies the contrast which had 
just been suggested, between man and the universe in which he dwells. 
| That contrast is the first suggestion that naturally arises, upon taking a 

survey of the starry heavens, and the wide reaches of space in which we 

are embosomed. And if, in the age of the Psalmist, it struck the mind 
with astonishment and awe, how much more under the sweep of modern 
science! Turning from the vision of the telescope, with its revelations of 
inconceivable time and distance, and countless systems, and majestic laws; 
i turning from all this to the aspect of man, whose entire field of action is 
st but a speck among these immensities, and the history of all whose gener- 
prey Seon ations appears like a stream of sparkling vapor trailing only for a moment 
ing a k | across the sky, how- natural is it to exclaim, * What is man, that Thou art 
ó ie Ma naa = Į mindful of him, or the son of man, that ‘Thou visitest him !” 
: =| And yet this immense disparity can not conceal the fact that man is 

e E LE rough m visions have stole, cai g _ | cared for, and visited, and richly endowed with glory and honor. And we 

With thy si ming brow above me, = {fnd th : explanation of this fact in his relation to an order of being supe- 

TE fo 9 the forms and forces of the material world. From this he derives 
dignit) r and in this is comprehended the purpose of his creation. 
í | but an atom in space, and a pulsation in time, Spirit- 
è outward universe receives significance from him, and the 


fi 


trear 


2i ro 


© And wild faney’s imaginings! 
Por what but fond images lovely _ 


Jia nee stretches beyond the stars. Leaving the Materialist 
We pikes ttitud of Man upon the earth, and to bring all the facts of 
aid tie with his hypothesis if he can, T pass to consider the 
4 cat p-r aa n and Christian conception which is afforded by 
eb ae ro Rage OE | 

TA. Ba iaies the superiority of Man over the outward world; and, 
sa. om t mysteries may be involved with his life, it proclaims one specific 
A A | Pure for which he was rreated— how madest him to have dominion 
bag | over the works of ‘Thy hands?” Tt does not say that this is a// that Man 
pen | was made and placed upon the earth for. And yet, my friends, I think 
paa e a T yii | we shall find thas ts haig ofoundest ost comprehensive sense, this 
im # Anii | is the complete nd of his exi enc n th nt state, Dominion over 
tae atm | the outward w , over the forms dha: matter, hence come the 
| © J glory and honor with which God permi Be crowned. ‘Through 
CRAG oly | this he manifests the nature of one made “ kth angels.” 

| [int a he sites hin being eel pape a 
He only appears peculi: ny the aw- 


te 


| masters things around him. ] rly a 
cendant of this lower sphere, and the heir of : yan Ji 
his use, transmutes it into the forms of his thou, he aa j 

of human action is to be pronoun 


Jent in proportion as it develo 


a E 


ND 


history are those which ie s s rudest for iy 
ot exetve industry, thay reve ha between human. ze and 


the brute, and its relations to the Divine. They exhibit Mati, the Inventor, 
turning shapeless matter to instruments of utility and power; employing 
the Winds, harnessing thé flame, and mating his will with the lightning. 
They represent Man, the Artist, didsolying the gross forms into pictured 
fymbols of beauty, and drawing from them a perpetual melody, They 
khow tis Man, the Discoverer, ever pressing into the unknown, stretching 
his measure from planet to planet, or from system to system, until con- 
stellations and firmaments, in the grasp of his thought, are reduced to unity; 
atid harmonized by law. They tell üs of Man, the Cisilizer, expanding 
savage rudeness into enlightened polity, and, from age to age, leading on 
the glories of enterprise, and knowledge, and religion. In fino, I repeat, 
the points of spécial interest, Hiehi« individual or his social capacity, ap- 
pear in thé aequisition of a power for which ke must often stoop in bumil- 
ity—a mastery which he must win by #érvice, 

Any period or event, therefore, which peculiarly illustrates this dominion 
of Man oyer the forms and forcés of the materia} world, must haye a 
moral significance, because it illustrates also the meaning of his existence 
upon the earth, and the phin of Providence. And this is the connection 
which éxists between the statement of the text and that Palace of Industry 
whose doors were opened the past week. It contains the trophies and 
celebrates the triumphs of Labor—the victory of human skill over matter 
Nature stands there, like some gorgeous and vanquished barharian, minis- 
tering to every conceit of its conqueror, and surrenderitig its treasures to 
his will, And ds one gazes upon those products of toi) and shapes of art, 
transported from the four quarters of the globe, wrought by the loom and 
the anvil, dragged from the quarry afid the mine, stamped all over with 
Man’s image and superseription, surely the first expression fiat springs 
to his lips is this: “ Thou madest him to have dominion over the works 
This was the expression of that grand, impressive Lëre- 


of Thy hands! 
mony, with its dignitaries and jts multitudes, with its banners arid tower- 
ing plumes, with its feryent prayers, and its choral hallelujahy swelling 
over all, - It was a recognition of the mission of Man upon the earth, and 
am appeal to God for the Jegitimacy of Labor. _ It was felt to be something 
in which the most jubilant pulsations of the human breast might fitly blend 
It was not a holiday show, merely to 
It was not a celebration of de- 


with its most solenin deyotion, 
amuse, It was not a festival of passion. 
structive victory, and of man’s supremacy over man, by fire or flood ; but 
of constructive achievement—of Man’s supremacy over Nature, by the 
strength of his sinews and the sweat of his brow. It was the Corgnation 
of Toil, enthroned upon its implements, with the symbols of use and 
beauty in his hands, and the dignity of aspiring manhood gleaming on its 
dusky forchead, It was a-reiteration of the acknowledgment already given 
by the present age of the preéminent hofor which belongs to peaceful 
Industry. It was a confession of the blessing which was wrapped up in 
the primeval cursp. It was the distinct articulation of the ringing hammers 
and the moving wheels which have accompanied the march of the race for 
thousand of years, 

In embodying the forms of Labor represented in that Crystal Palace, I 
have spoken of use and of beauty. And it should be remembered that 
each of these is a legitimate method of Man’s mastery over the outward 
world. We shal] most surely miss the significance of such an Exhibi- 
tion, if we regard it as a mere show, and seek in it 6nly that which 
allures the eye and pleases the taste. If we propose to make a moral es- 
timate of Labor, and to carry it up to its Divine intention, we must not 
overlook any contrivance which is calculated to assist Man in his needs 
and his efforts. We must place foremost in value the implements of solid 
use. For while the essence of all misery is in absolate idleness, and Man 
would be wretched indeed if set free from al] necessity for toil, whatever 
limits that necessity, and lifts him aboye material drudgery into an oppor- 
tunity for bodily relaxation, and for the exercise of his higher faculties, is 
surely á manifestation of the law of progress. It is not merely the won- 
derful ingenuity of the human mind that we should admire in such jn- 
stances; but the eyident intention of that Providence which, while it has 
ordained that Man shall acquire dominion only through toil; does not mean 
that he shall be the bond-slave of Nature, instead of its master—or fetter- 
ed to any one kind of work. And this is the general solution which | 
adopt of the perplexing problem ; “What is to be done with the poor, if 
these labor-saving machines are multiplied?” “What is to be left for 
human fingers, when almost every thing that Man can do is accomplished 
by one of these inanimate, yet strange and almost unconscious agents !” 
I say, no general evelopment of this kind ever induces general suffering 
in the end. There is, doubtless, a Providence in it, lifting up the entire 
mass of humanity to a higher level of existence, and to other kinds of 
effort. So, welcome, first of all, every implement of use, that helps the 
tired hand or the aching eyes, that facilitates the results of labor or limits 
the periods of drudgery; for here, indeed, is manifest Mhe dominion which 
Man is appointed to achieve over the outward world! 

But equally in fault is he who, in such an Exhibition of Industry, turns 
away with contempt from every thing that is not useful, according to his 
definition of that term. For really, my friends, the truly beautiful is use- 
ful. And no man needs this kind of help so much as he who ignores it; 
whose conception of utility is limited to the bounds of a coarse material 
interest, and the service of the senses. Why, what does he think of this 
vast Palace of Industry all around him, with its enamelled floor arid its star- 
sprinkled dome, where the Divine Intelligence, working for illimitable ages, 
has mingled the materials of use with the expression of beauty! What 
does he make of the contributions which Summer brings to this great Ex- 
hibition, of the upholstery of the sunset, and the tent of midnight! Dees 
he not wonder that the leaves should pat on such pomp for the dying year, 
and that such useless things as flowers should line the traveler's dusty 
way? The justification of the beautiful is in an instinet of the human 
mind which allies it to the Divine ; if Man has wrought a curve of grace, 
or fixed a tint of beauty, it has been copied from that perfect handiwork 
which transcends all his ideas. And, surely, that which is an instrument 
or an expression of the finer faculties of our nature, must be at least as 
closely allied to the great purpose of obtaining dominion over outward 
things, as that which enables us to get along in the world, and to master 
its rougher obstacles. In studying the Industry of all nations, then, and 
the results of all kinds of genius, let us recognize the beauty of use and 

the use of beauty, and, in both these forms, the Proyidential Purpose and 
the dignity of that Labor by which Man gains dominion over the material 
world, : 

But I proceed to remark, in the second place, that this is not merely a 
dominion of manual force and dexterity. It is an achievement of Mind, 
it is the triumph of Intelligence. The Crystal Palace, whose doors have 
just been opened, exhibits the results of sweat and mascle ; of patient, 
plodding, superintended toil ; and does honor to these. But it illustrates 
something greater than these. It represents Ideas. It expresses not only 
the material result, but the abstract process; not only the invention, but 
the Inventor's thought. Oh! it is bat a meager result to gather from the 
present opportunity simply the impression of wonderful achievement, or 
bulky force—an impression of the work-shop and the factory—of files and 


hammers and huge engines. Think of the shadowy images in the con- 


ceiving mind that preceded all these forms. Think of the inspiring ideas 
without which these forms had never existed. Think what a filmy con- 
ceit the ship once was, and the steam-engine, and the glorious printing- 
press. Out of bodiless thought were evolved these instraments of use 
and these shapes of beauty. Out of silence and abstraction leaped these 
thundering forces that carry the wealth of nations, and change the face of 
epochs. What courage, what patient experiment and meditation; what 


martyr-pains of poverty, and ridicole, and disappointment stand away be- 
hind these noble implements { What distant of human effort are 


linked fogether here! The coarse utensil upon w ch you hardly deign to 
look, is the result of some fact plucked in the loneliest paths of inte)lectual 
exploration, and beneath the familiarity of Art-are concealed the sublimi- 
ties of Nature. And here, my friends, is the real force by which man con- 
quers the outward world. He obtains the dominion, not by the strong 
muscle, or the diligent hand, but by ideas, The bee and the beaver can 
construct, but they do not invent. They build as they built thousands of 

rs ago. But man, continually inspired by fresh conceptions, is ever 
Wrang, ever improving, ever making Nature more plastic and submis- 
sive. The Crystal Palace, therefore, not only illustrates the Providential 
dignity of Labor, but the power of Ideas. And such must have been the 
thought of every reflecting person who witnessed that inauguration. Not 
‘merely the assembled fruits of Industry, but the entire spectacle, the re- 
joicing multitude, the starred bunting overhead, the flags of many nations 
floating in peaceful harmony, the Fact itself—all were the triumph and ex- 
pression of certain Ideas. ‘They were the expression of thoughts, truths, 
endeayors that have long been working in 


earth. In short, this is an 
he exhibition, not merely of the world in its on of Industry, but of the 


actual civilization of the world at the present time—it shows what ideas 
» busy or uppermost in our age. And if this is the case, surely there 
noral significance in this Crystal Palace, Regarding it in this 
liug it as a fit representative and embodiment of the time ; 
v the character of our age tobe! Speaking generally, I 
cates a conflicting and undecisive periodyinvolving great 
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g and emergent good, Almost all the prominent 
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features of the time, so strikingly exhibited in this Palace of Industry, 
have this perplexing quality—this mixtore of great good and evil. As 
the first thing that may he specified, it shows our Rage to be one of vass 
material achievement It is quito unnecessary for mé to dwell upori this 
faet, which it is the avowed object of this Exhibition to ilkistrate; and 
Which it so broad afd evident upon the face of the time. Never before 
was there such an age of iivention, of wonderful discovery, of science 
applied tg the most minute and common tises. Other generations of inen 
may have been equally ingenious and more skillful, Could Hie departed 
nations of antiquity return, atid bring thrir contributions to the Crystal 
Palace, they might astonish us with an extensive iiustration of the maxim 
that there ja “ nothing new under the sun;” shaming our boasted euperi- 
ority with specimens of their Jost arts, and refuting it with their formë of 
inimitable beauty, But that which may have more than equaled ug in 
fymmetry and in expression, shrinks before our achievements of compre- 
hensiyeness and gniversality. Ours are inventions which overleap the 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


AN ExvLanarion,—Our Patrons tio respectfully informed thet os 
and mail books of the Teteogarn are felt entirely t7 the e of faa atak ee 
and consequent) the proprisors themseltes do not know gi aa 4 
sription Of any Die of their patrons may iermingie. 
ofico is so managaf that when a sabseription expires thó name no loDger appears 
before the përson who writes the wrappers, The reader ie request, 
as 60 &xplenation for shy seeiiing abruptness which may characterize the dlecontig. 
ance of the paper. 

ADVERTISING <The Publishers will insert a limited Humber of advertisements 
ss circumstances will Prrinit, always providing, the subject ta which it is pro- 
posed to Invite pubiic attention lé deemed compatible with thé spirit and sb. 
jects of the paper. Ail adyertisemente must be paid for fa advance, nt the ray 
Of 12) Cents per line, for the frat insertion, abd 8 cents per ling for cach subsequent 
inéertian, r 

ALL OxDERs Fok Rooks AXD Paprra—ř xcept from thise wholesale dealers with 
whom we have open qccounts—shoutd be arcompanied with the cash. When books 
are to bé sent hy nail, the remittance should be sallicient to cover the postage, other- 
Wise the Purchaser is required 16 pay double af the place of delivery. ; 
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THE PHILA. REGISTER AND SPIRITUALISM. 


i We find the following in the Philadelphia Daily Register. 
is written by the editor of that print, and affords another exam- 
ple of the manner in which the psychological and spiritual 
developments of the day are dragging a relictam skepticism 
into the faith by mainforce : 


what Particular time ihe sus. 


More over, the business óf the 


d to secept this 


harriers of nationality, arid weave together the jntereste of the rave. 
Ours aré agencies that lift op the Man, and subjugate Nature for universal 
Man. We hold the elements with reins, and the bumblest labor is minjs- 
tered to, and carried by servitors that miake the pomp of old Cagara con- 
temptible. What was the chariot of Pompey; or Cleopatra's barge, com. 
pared to the rushing car in which the poorest may ride, or the steamship 
mingling foam and fire! What grandeur in this universality of materia) 
agencies! How mean and discreditable the old prejudices and limits begin 
to Jéok! What á set of uncouth dissolving views the armed sentinels and 
the walled towns! How the one blood of all nations of men begiñs to 
flow together! What reciprécities, what anities, as the world becomes 
more and miore like a single organic body, with the steam-engine for its 


It 


beating heart, and its nerves of electric wire! 
But, my friends, these material achievments may not he triumphs afler 


all. We may be corrupted by the very powers we have conquered, and 
Spite of all ovr skepticism in relation tö the intercgurse of spiritual 


instead of obtaining the mastery over them, be abgórbed by them. J am 
sure wé must see tlie danger of this, when we consider the fuxury and the | begs and mortals, we seem destined to become @ medini between Yari- 


sensuality of the time. Probably in no other age, in no sther place, has | 048 deceased poets and the public. The oddest manuictipts, Siia 
there béen deeper corruption, or 4 more complete surrender of the highest to be written by Burns, Edgar A. Poe, ete., have de dent te Sea 
ficulties of our nature to the forms of outward and gross living than in | We know to the contrary, they aré in the universal language sighed after - 
this very city, that so fitly bears upon its breast the Crystal Palace, ag a | by reformers. They look fike Chaldaic or Eg yptian hieroglyphies. A 
type and expression of modern civilization. The achievment and the ten- | medium has translated ore of Them for us, As we hive nie teamed 
dency, the glory and the peril, are involved with each other, And while | doubt the good faith either of the medium or of the persons present at the 
we gaze upon these costly ornaments, these delicate shapes, these instry- | ime of the communication, we insert it in fu)) : 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE. 

Shadows, like the shades of éarth, 

Flit beside mie when the even 
Flings her drapery o'er the earth— 

Fiit as angels through the hesren ! 


ments of rare invention, and admire the industry which they represent, 
and the skill which they display, we must also recognize in them the agents 
of temptation and the ministers of luxury, and tremble as well as rejoice 
at this expressjgn of the times. 

But, again, regarding the Crysta) Palace as representing the Civilization 
of the Age, we see what are the present position and relations of the In- 
dustrial Classes. I have said: that the festiva) of the last week was the 
cormiation of Labor; arid so it was—and doubtless Labor is honored, and 
But, my friends, it 
is one thing to hsnor Labor in the abstract, and jt is another thing te rec- 
ognize the claims and allow the rights of the Laborer. Men may make 
a kind of mythologica) impersonation of Industry, and express a great 
enthusiasm for it—just as they do for national architecture, or interesting 
poverty, or any other romantic conception—and yet recognize but very 
feebly the humanity and the interests of the drudge or the craftsman. It 
is a fine thing to erect á Crystal Palace to represent the Industry of all 
Nations; but I would Jike to have seen there a representation of the 
Laborers of all Nations. í would like to have had them Jine the galleries, 
and lsok down upøn the spectacle from that magnificent dome. 1 would 
like to have had them come—the men who have served before the furnace, 
and been blackened by the smoke, to make those rich utensils, and the 
women whose heart-strings haye been sewed into the fine linen, and em- 
broidered on the silk; I would Jike to have bad them come—from the fac- 
tories of the free North, and the plantations of the South—from the mines 
and garrets of England—from the work shops and labor-fields of every land ; 
I would like to have had them come, to show us what our civilization 
makes of them—to show us much, no doubt, that is cheerfal and enconr- 
aging; but mach, also, proving that it is a different thing to honor industry Now, if we were fully persuaded that neither the medium nor other per 
from what it is to honor the toiler. Nay, the coming of many of them | cons present had ever iad Poe’s style, we might be induced to regard » 
there into the midst of that intelligence and beauty and fine array, with with more respect the spirit-theory. If they bad, this imitation, and ‘t iz 
their limbs scarred by steam, and their foreheads blackened with smoke, not an unclever one, may be fully.sccounted forjas hota ery extraordi- 
and their uncouth looks, and their outlandish garments, would, no doubt, nary case of clairvoyant sympathy. Scientific physiologists are now gen- 
have been accounted quite an intrusion upon the respectabilities of the time erally agreed, we believe, Ghat in the peculiar exaltation of the nervous 
and the place. And I must accord my assent tó what one of our journals system known as clairvoyance, the subject has the same physical sensa- 
has said of the real incongruity of that opening scene. At the inangura- tions and menta? perceptions as those of the magnetizer. We do not see 
tion of industry, almost every class was lionored except the real workers why, in this oats, the subject should not niter Gis poetry pase ee 
themselyes. There were plumes and badges and white cravats there; mind of another. There is no reason whatever, so far as we can see, for 
scarcely any of the ‘stinburnt foreheads and the hardened palms, And | the supposition of spiritual interference. That solves nothing. 
this shows how thoroughly still our civilization is entangled with old ab- a. ; 3 

i The admission by the Register, that this case may be ac- 


surdities and conventignalisms. i : i J 
When the conception which the Crysta} Palace illustrates shall be fully counted for as “an extraordinary instance of clairvoyant 


realized, these feathers aud bayonets and professional respectabilities will | sympathy,” will do as a transitional step toward the whole 
not be so exclusively in the fereground, and we shall honor the achiever truth upon this point ; but if he interiorly reflects upon the 
as well as the achievement. And that conception will be realized. The matter, we think he will soon hegin to perceive that it is far 
more easy to account for all the facts in the case, by the sup- 
position that the spirit—the inyisible magnetic person—of Poe 
himself, was in this instance the magnetizer and the subject 
than by supposing the impressions to have come 


Then the grandear—theai the ¢)oom 
Mipgle izi poetic measure, 
Swelling through the shadowy gloom, 
3 E T Y y f Guide the gpirit into plearire— 
its dignity is recognized in this age as never before. Into-pure and lasting pleasure ! 
Shades are past, and dreams are o'er us, 
Visioris happy circle round: 
Shapes celestial pass before us— 
Passing in a chorus round. 
Streams of gladpéss flow beside us— 
Streams that make the spirit light— 
Stregins tha! unto grandeur guide us— 
Gentie strexins of beauty bright! 
Gentle, oh, how géntle—bright! 
When the free and beauteous épirit 
Quits the tenement of shade, 
And in gladness {angels péar it) 
Sports in beauty God has made, 
E Then the shadows stay bebjnd it— 
Stay, and never citer heré— 
z (When ascends the épirit here) 
Stay, and never more can bind it— 


Never bind it—neéver b)jnd it. 
From the Spirit of EDGAR A. Por. 


July 6, 1853. 


doers are to be honored. re 

But, once more, looking upon the Crystal Palace as a mirror of our 
present civilization, we certainly diseover mach to cheer the Philanthropist 
and the Christian. It illustrates great progress, peace, and unity. Ships 
of war cover their batteries with graceful symbols, and bring tokens of of sympathy, 
world-wide amity. The time seems millennial te some. There may be, | in a round-about way through the minds of persons whs, per- 
there must be, conflict, Yet we see by passing events how hard it is to | haps, never had a single thought, or at least a single form of 
excite war. But, my friends, if this is expressed in this great Temple of expression, which is recorded in the poem. 
Industry, consider for a moment its concomitants, Cast your eyes over 

re am 


the neighberhood of that beautiful structure; observe its dens of vice and 
sinks of woe. These, toa, are a part of our civilization. They are licensed, | Discovery or a Rom ax’ Sancornagcs.—Some workmen fecently em- 
permitted, patronized. ‘This illustrates what is yet to be done, and the ployed to excavate the foundation of a warehouse in the Minories, Lon- 
kind of warfare yet to be waged. ; don, strack upon a Jarge)stone chest, to which a cover had been fastened. 
You see, then, what a conflicting, mixed, indecisive epoch ours is, if we | py pecting to find some concealed treasure, they broke the cover, and the 
take the Crystal Palace as representing the prevalent and the active ideas | yost als o; but in this they w nage A appainted, for they found only a leaden 
of the time, And yet the good is emergent, increasing. Such an Exhi- coffin, containing a skull aid bones. Fortunately the Rey. Thomas Hill 
bition would not have been possible fifty years ago. , It enlarges our ideas | y pard of the discov ery, and lost no time in having the sarcophagus, with 
of Christianity in the world. It teaches patience and faith ‘Truth and | its ieaden coffin, placed within Trinity Church. The entire length of the 
Righteousness do not break forth in sharp and sudden shocks. Secretly | tone sarcophagus is about 6 feet, its width about 2 feet, and the depth 
they work down in the deep heart of things, leavening the lump. Gradu- | o1501 1 fsom7 inches, The cover is saddle-backed, or roofed, and in front 
ally they proceed, like the issues of the morning, in which we detect no | i. ornamented with foliage. The entire face of the sarcophagus is sculp- 
sudden crisis, in which we hardly observe the transition, until, by and by, tured. In the*center, within a'eircie, is a youthful mate bust, clothed in 
m place of the shadows and the coid gray mist, io! a clear, transfiguring | | tunic. The face, which is turned sideways, is marked with a strong 
splendor rests on the mountains and the sea. Man has been placed here individuality, which conveys an idea that it was meant fo portray the per- 
to have dominion over the world—the dominion of Trath and Goodness, ah deposited within. The rest of the front of the coffin is filed with a 
and not øf mere force, Silently these conceptions have worked in the soil ie sg pattern, very common on Roman sarcophagi. The cover 
of events, until now we have this beautiful? Palace of Industry—a flower was fastened with two strong iron clamps ateach end. On removing the 
unfolding out of the ages, rich with the vigor of good men’s progress, and } oover, the Jid of an ornamented leaden coffin was exposed to view. Jt was 
brilliant with the coloring of their lives—and yet itself, we trust, but as a | | vered with a beaded ornament and escalop shells, like examples found 
bud and prophecy of far finer and better results. j in past years at Colchester and in London, only that the pattern was some- 
But finatly, my friends, I detect a still deeper significance in the specta- what differently disposed, Within the coffin were the remains of a young 
cle of the last week, and in this Palace of Industry, There is a dominjon person, imbedded in lime, who, from eertain indications in the skull and 
over thé outer world mightier still than that which is achieved by the strong teeth, it is considered was not more than. eight years old. The lime and 
arm or the intelligent brain. Tt is the dominion, in the highest and deep- Fe hss are to be carefully eaamiiet hia NI Re a 
est sense, of a human soul through effort and thought, and all the disci- | anded to advise the parish authorities to d PEs, PER 
pline of life, until it is made strong and complete in itself, freed from its coffin either in Guildhall or pate other ible place of safety. 
bondage to the world, and its dependence upon it—freed from the power p : 
of its seductions or the terror of its ills, It is the chief end of our being a rr ee oo 
upon the earth—it is the great victory of which all others are symbolical.{ Ta» Rianrs oe Wom ax.— There is everywhere an increasing disposi- 
And if I have said that the great purpose for which Man was placed here, f tion to concede to woman her right CX aa in the karobi Moins, 
was to attain dominion over the outer world, this is not inconsistent with | and in the various lucrative pursuits. She has only to be firm, and em- 
that end of self-conquest—that inmest triumph which this victory implies ; ploy such discreet and eloquent ad a ub Mike Vaar Soave otk Mrs. 
for that stern and intense struggle which we have in our own hearte,*what Elizabeth Oakes Smith to plead the demands . £ nature andi ustice, Tad 
is it buta conflict with matter? Indeed, T do not know that the philoso- she must ultimately triumph, S 
phers were véry far astray, when they placed evil in matter. The specific | Je affords us pl fis th Saard tha feet that Rov. Antoinette dl a 
moral lesson which this Crystal Palace tenders to us is this : that there is recently assumed the pastoral relation to the Congregati UCh Eat ia 
nothing without us that is not, comparatively, unsubstantial. We look South Hatter wag Oo, WY. We TRIKE thoro are many hay gifted 
upon those forms of beauty and implements of utility, and ask, for what young ladies who would inka SxGallent preachers, and that there ane Sle 
end is all this? why is man to toil and achieve ? there must be something | a number of able-bodied men alteady in the ministry, who, if they have 
beyond all this—can Man be satisfied with this mere outward splendor! genius enough, would make respectable farmers and mechanics. = 
Wonld all the riches displayed beneath that-dome of glass enable him to n i 
walk through the temptations of life, and prepare him the better to meet S E E E T, eee ZAT i 
Death? What is it, if there be not a great object to be attained beyond | Tur Sensitive Pranr.—The author of “Journal of a Residence in 
all this toil and struggle? Cast your eye around that glorious array, and | South America,” says: “I found for.the first time the sensitive plant 


if you look at it in its moral significance, it teaches us that there is a great | growing wild. It spreads very often over marshy disoinéthtay Vike 
end in life beyond merely toiling and achieving conquests over Matter, It] a tumbler. ‘The sensitive leaves spread out prettily from the creeping ten 


teaches us that though we are placed here to toil and to suffer, yet the | drils in the sunshine, something like the lady-fern. Tt is to come 
conquest that most befits us tost ruggle to achieve, is a conquest over our- | to a little dingle of them, where a thousand tendrils, all interwoven ike 
selves, that we may become better and stronger Christians. And it telis le thicket, to shake the twig, and communicate the peer 
ae hr wt bik peek through material limits, and, by the grace of the | whole, and see the thousand green leaves all curling themselves 
Diving Spirit in his soul, press forward to higher activities, and a eloser {shrinking ack at your approach, as if afraid of being trodden on, 
assimilation to God himself, _ aa tonite tng of ie ranning over them all as «shock of 
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Suteresting Misrellany. 


— Nemeriense thts eaa 


LINES, ADORESSEO ONLY TO ~ 


OR 1 koly bove, the mogbi t> ws 
is dah sed deus without ths bape 
My wl gues Lnd aber to thew 
Derght viston af the diy teed nagd 


la Crbeten hericpes amd pret 
Bey asrthis chenies send Haters bomen 
My truien 
Tes {hee Sve ed aftuage | 


pars fede povri tel 


renee Aad 


Dre ote, Oo bu bui bu of o's 


a À i 
Unire Ge in thee hy us 


[he wevi v 
Thy nett wyo fwrtvt 


i yet me panne 


amel ' 


J oom thew breetet, act om hgh 
. lu pomir mee ia vm bet prerer, 
tua ath sported ve, 
[hv verge fore proenied there 
cn! eaten! bapetery of Lowe: 
ih’ mepetery of eweting bere | 
May the enribing heavens shove 


This steret whisper in thine ear ; 


le patent wading. haty prayer, 
Pah stab in Gal the eternal Lit, 

The Marriage # The heavens dyrlare, 
Thee aft ny owa, my Spirit-wife! 


What theagh oa canh we have but me’ 


What though we're doomed to live apart 


Souls that are one are ever yet 
Te union temding beart to beart 


Prowe past cterody, t blies 
OM wecreated hé divine, 

Type of the marriage thet in this 
Is recognized in nune ayd thine, 


We Dred in essence, form, and thought 
Ere haman fot the earth had trod, 

Or the Girt planet had heen brought 
From out the everlasting God, 


Two parures of spirit pure- 
We had deife life in ote— 
Matried in God, thus only sure . 
Fo reunite in heaven again 


We parted at ereatian’s call, 
When Nature from the Eternal came, 
And through all matter and its thrall, 
We were in spirit still the same. 


Twin souls forever, through all «tate 
Having 4 secret amity, 

Out meeting was the approaching fate 
Of marrage to eternity. 


We Aad been married: what has not 
Can by no chemistry unite : 

Thos from the Eternal we were brought 
To meet again in earthly light. 


We met as stom tendeth ever, 
True to its kindred atom dear, 

Fast bound by law that can not sever, 
And ever drawing still more near, 


And as those atoms close in one, 
In beautiful duality, 

So, Lady, when our course is run, 
In time or in eternity, s 


Our souls shall mingle and unite 
In fairer forme and perfect love, 
And angels, ın their high delight, 
Shall crown our marriage from above 


Thus shall a friendship just but rayed 
Upon oar lonely pathway here, 

Prove that God's purposes are made 
In mystery their fruits to bear 


We'll soon throw off this frail disguise 
Of earth and matter, place and time, 
And read, in each the other's eyes, 
The high, sweet truth of love divine 


From holiest heaven's serenest springs, 
Our purest pleasures shall arise ; 
Ob! haste the bridal hour that brings 
The immortal marriage of the skies. 
We'll spend eternity of love 
In bridal joys that ne'er decay, 
And wisdom, brightening from above, 
Crown our eternal wedding-day. 
Bowron, Mass 
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otsttel, * well ar I van recealleet, and, if t mistake 

te in spietonye bs be wage allege] oommunicostions going from the 
met, he alge gee ptm as bearing upon ihat view of Lhe question 
hare ais earned, where telte-taimted clergymen 
pader Btt by seyveotigating tradi y nheradly for themmmelves, 
i shee, poe sowing leir conv itt, even when that evowal led 
ea ai te bos of their prolegstinal means of snbeistenca. fe is highly 
eratstving 19 the refurnere aim? philanthropists of tht day lo spe the super 
af iheir Miretal het. gtulually giving way before the wlvancing 


pinis af way youh 


khare eroh 


se! Ameren 
tales of eirate, ranim, Ami general intelligence 


How 
For in 


Pereecdtions for religious opimians have now yery moth subsided 
onniitie!, ton, io many reperta, the varioge crenls haye browne ! 
Hamed, “init dan” wae very generally and thithfully preached within 
the present cectary : but, thanks to the bameet dictates of natare in the 
breasts of English mothers, s ery was rabei againdt the theological dogme, 
Now bo she pan or womab 


bmi it Jaja steal. Bo will it be again 


believes in such è moneresity. Old theories arè becoming obsolet—and 
old things new. We hear litle now from the lips of talented clergymen ar 
customad ta whet is terimi “good soeiety,” of a certain place famous for 
its Cophustibility, where there are muth Wonderful electe produced upon 
the teeth, such not now being considered fit for * eara polite.” 

Let be now inquire for a moment regarding the practical effect which 
orthodox preaching has upon a community. Do we ee the arte and 
sciences thereby advanced, or the feeling of universal brotherhood whieh 
Christ taught, resulting from it’ 

Empbatically, No, Civilization is evidently spreading by means of 
scientiðe discoveries, euch as the art of printing and the steam engine ; and 
wlvanees lowanl a universal brotherhood feeling are the work of republican 
principles, fostered by the political and social reformers of the age, many 
of whom, although enthusiastic admirers of Christ's teachings, are ex- 
tremely skeptical regarding fundamental principles of theology, 

And yet theee men, who sacrifice their forlunds and encounter the 
greatest trials for the sake of advancing the interesta of suffering human: 
ity, art to be doomed to eternal misery because they will not profess what 
Appears to them absurd; while others, infinitely inferior in acts of disin- 
terested philanthropy, but whe go regularly to church, are to be numbered 
among the elect. By dogmatically demanding of men implicit faith regard- 
ing any point not within the compass of reason, a proper spirit of inquiry 
is Checked and even strangled, the result being too often either hypocrisy 
ot reckless skepticiem. Many persons would prefer buying and selling 
with a man making no great religious pretensions; for my part I have 
hever found any dilletence, as a general rule, in the morality of men as 
regards their religious professions. George Combe, in his “ Constitution 
of Man,” gives ysa much better guide to the character of men, by point- 
ing to the signs impressed by nature on man phreénologically, thereby 
showing that the possesscr of a head with the moral faculties in the as- 

cendant, would be incapable, under ordinary circumstances, of fraud or 
deceit, and rice versa, ete, 

We want a universal rational religion, founded on such simple heavenly 
truths as the great moral reformer Christ taught. These are now being 
put in a practical form by such men as A. J. Davis, whose writings are 
beginning to confound and astonish the most enlightened men of the age 

If my readers wish to know what the Rationalistic and Spiritual, termed 
by Davis the Harmonial, Philosophy really does teach, ‘let them pay a visit 
to the splendid bookstores of Le Count & Strong, or Marvin & Hitchcock 
here, and there they will find in Davis’ writings alone matter for profound 
thought and study during the next twelve months at least; also Mr. 
Partridge’s weekly newspaper, Tue Srinirvat Teveorarn, edited by 
Professor Brittan, is & most instructive as well as highly entertaining 
publication, 
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DREAMS. 


Dreams can be procured by whispering in the ears when a person is 
asleep. One of the most curious as well as authentic examples of this 
kind has been referred to by several writers. I find the particulars in a 
paper by Dr. Gregory, and they were related to him by a gentleman who 
witnessed them. 

The subject of it was an officer in the expedition to Louisburgh, 1685, 
who had this peculiarity in so remarkable a degree, that his companions in 
the transport were in the habit of amusing themselves at his expense, 
They could produce in him any kind of a dream, by whispering into his 
ear, especially if this was done by a friend, with whose voice he was 
familiar. At one time they conducted him through the whole progress of 
a quarrel, which ended in a duel; and when the parties were supposed to 
be met, a pistol was put into his hand, which he fired, and awakened by 
the report, On another occasion they found him asleep on the top of a 
locker, or bunker, in the cabin, when they made him believe he had fallen 
averboard, and exhorted him to save himself by swimming. They told 
him that a shark was pursuing him, and entreated him to dive for his life. 
He instantly did so, with such force as to throw himself entirely from the 
locker, upon the cabin floor, by which he was much bruised, and awakened 
of course. 

After the landing of the army at Louisburgh, his friends found him 
asleep in his tent, much annoyed by the cannonading. ‘They then made 
him believe that he was engaged, when he expressed great fear, and show- 
ed an evident disposition to run away. Against this they remonstrated, 
but at the same time increased his fears by imitating the groans of the 
wounded and dying ; and when he asked, as he often did, who were down, 
they named his particular friends. At last they told him that the man 
next himself in the line had fallen, when instantly he sprung from his 
bed, rushed out of his tent, and was aroused from his danger and his dream 
together by falling over the tent ropes. A remarkable circumstance in 
this case was, that after these experiments, he had no distinct recollections 
or fatigue ; and used to tell his friend that he was sure he was playing 
some trick upon him. 

A case entirely similar in its bearing is related in Smeille’s Natural His- 
tory, the subject of which was a medical student in the University of 


THE CLERICAL COMMITTEE ON SPIRITUALISM. | Edinburgh. 


The following is extracted from an article in the Alta Cali- 
It is from our old friend Casement. 


fornian of June 1st. 


which appears to him to occupy a considerable time. 


A singular fact has been observed in dreams which are excited by noise, 
namely, that the same sound awakens the persons, and produces the dream 
The following ex- 


The grand clerical committee appointed lately at New York, for the in- | ample of this has been repeated to me: A gentleman dreamed that he had 
vestigation of the Spiritual phenomena, have just made an announcement | enlisted as a soldier, joined his regiment, deserted, was apprehended, 
which must be a startling one to the credulous and uninformed, viz. - that | carried back, tried, condemned to be shot, and at Jast carried out for exe- 


all the various and rapidly-increasing Spiritual phenomena of the day are, | cation. 


After the usual preparations, a gun was fired ; he awoke with the 


and most be, altogether the handiwork of bona fidesexil spirits, yclept | report, and found that a noise in the adjoining room bad produced both the 


demons ' 


dream and awakened him. The same want of notion of time is observed 


Well might Shakepeare exclaim, “ Man, proud man—dressed in a few | in dreams in other causes. 


gualy rage—~plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, as makes the 


Dr, Gregory mentions a gentleman who, after sleeping in a damp place, 


angels weep” Scill the Clerical Committee No. 1 have made a good step | was for a long time liable to a feeling of suffocation whenever he slept in 
im advance, and when No. 2 comes into office, what may we not expect’ | a lying posture, and this was always accompanied by a dream òf a skele- 
The original scientific committee appointed at New York, for a similar | ton, which grasped him violently by the throat. He could sleep in a sitting 
purpose, some years back, when the subject was first under investigation | posture without any uneasy feeling; and after trying various experiments, 
there, did not dare to take balf so high a leap. T believe their report sim- | he at Jast had a sentinel placed beside him, with orders to wake him when- 
ply declared that neither colbasion tor delusion truthfully accounted for | ever he sunk down. On one occasion he was attacked by the skeleton, 
what came under their observation But the present committee, while | and a long struggle ensued before he awoke. On finding fault with his 
they are forced to repadiate any such superficial mode of accounting for | attendant for allowing him to lie so long in such a state of suffering, he. 
the phenomena, equally abandon all the ingenious theories of later inven- | was assured that he had not lain an instant, but had been awakened the 
tion, such as electricity, magnetism, and sympathetic clairvoyance, etc. | moment he began to sink. The gentleman, after a considerable time, re- 
Por laudable as the efforts hitherto have been to provide a scientific theory | covered from the affection. 


PARTRIDGE AND BRITTAN’S SPIRITUAL 


SPIRITUAL IMPRESSIONS. 


About two and a half enor ag, s gentlemen bf thie village, well 
known to its inheabitonts sa an honest, upright, and imductriows man, parr 
duing a useful orl profitable business, whs taken siek ih bentequetice of 
exposure to the weather while attending t hie occupation. His rickovn. 
wot only of few weeks’ duration and ended fatally, On the moming of 
his titeolution, and abont three hogre previo, his atlention was arrested 
by something which he saw in the upper corner of hie oan His mami 
fret knowledge ond cognizance of all that was paming around lim, indi 
estél a perlert consciobaness an bis part Suddenly, and with a peculiar 
emphasis, he cried oat, = Why, sister Jane!” Hie son, an intelligent 
young, than of matirh age res present aid snid, “ Father, what do you 
“ Why, Sister Jone; Sister Jane~don't you seg her!” and he 
It was supposed by [hose present 


that he actually saw the spirit of his decpased daughter, who had lett this 


oo 


elrvichyl out his arms ta embrace her 


world about flee years ph tipus, am! who was at this time about sixteen 
years of age, This dauphtera name was Amy Jane, bat her father 
chose to give her a more endearing appellations and always called ber 
Sistet Jane. ‘This was an only daughter, between whom and her father 
(as in usually the ease under such circumstances) there was something 
nore than ordinary affeetion. ‘There was undoubtedly a Spiritual affinity, 
known only to those who ean appreciate it, ‘The wife, the brother, and the 
only eon were present with a few others. The peace and evident tran- 
quillity of mind Was seen jo the peeuliar complacency of the countenance, 
on Which a smile rested, and which continued to the last moment 

Another faet relative to the doctrine of Spiritual impressions, and one 
woll caleulated to remove ali doubts on the subject, occurred here about 
three months ago. A respectable, and very sagacious gentleman of this 
place, had oceasion to visit the city of Washington on important business 
His mother, a lady near seventy years of age, was one of the family 
She hal been somewhat unwell for several weeks, and a physician had 
occasionally called to see her. ‘The gentleman being anxious for the wel- 
fare of his mother, thought but to inquire of the doctor if her situation 
would justify his absence for two or three days, ‘The doctor encouraged 
him to undertake his journey, presuming there was no immediate danger; 
and #0 also thought the rest of the family. He accordingly left home about 
two o'clock, r», soon after which his mother became worse. The gen- 
tleman after leaving Pittsfield, on his way to Washington, became very 
singularly and seriously impressed with the idea, that he should not see 
his mother again alive. As he progressed on his way, the impression, be- 
came more and more vivid, until it was almost irresistible, so much so as 
to induce him to return home, which he did by the evening train going 
By this means he arrived about seven o'clock, just as his mother 


On this occasion how necessary, how desirable for 


East, 
breathed her last. 
many reasons that the gentleman should be at home to distharge his duties 
to a beloved mother ! 
the dying and to the living, and how beautifully was it exemplified, and 
how essentially was it realized ! 

Ses SS Se 


A DREAM AND A REALITY. 


A remarkable coincidence was related to us last week. A gentleman of 
the highest respectability sailed from New York to San Francisco some 
three or four months since on government business, leaving his wife and a 
little daughter, eight or ten years of age, at Penn Yan to await his return 
During the night before the Pacific steamer that he was on reached San 
Diego (a Friday night), he dreamed that his wife and child were with him 
on his voyage, and having reached port, were leaving the vessel to go 
ashore in a small-boat with him. The heavy swell seemed to render the 
beaching of the boat a difficult task; on reaching shallow water, he sprang 
out and taking advantage of a large wave succeeded in getting his boat 
ashore, when he immediately helped bis wife out and placed her in safety 
Returning for the purpose of getting his child he found the boat, but she 
his darling, had disappeared. The anxiety and distress occasioned by her 
loss had such an effect upon his mind as to arouse him from his sleep 
when he was rejoiced to find it only a dream. Although by no means su- 
perstitious, he could not banish from his mind the sad impression, and while 
on shore at San Diego on Saturday (the next day), he mentioned it to 
Mr. ——, the California Express Agent in company with him, who noted 
the date and substance of the dream in his memorandum-book as a matter 
of curiosity. Time passed on—the trip was accomplished, and the father had 
been in New York some two or three days engaged in closing up his public 
business, before he learned that his idolized daughter was dead. ‘Then re- 
curred to him the dream! His little girl having been to Geneva on a visit 
returned to Penn Yan on a Monday, to avoid the scarlet fever, which was 
quite fatal in the former village during the past winter, but was attacked 
the next day with the dteadful disease, grew worse, and finally, as we are 
told by one who was with her at the time, on the following Friday night it 
was evident she could not recover—that the icy hand of death had seized 
upon her. She died the next day—Saturday. Upon a comparison of dates 
it was found that the dream occurred on the night before the fatal event.— 
Dundee Record. 


In the other case how necessary was-consolation to 


—— - .__ 
+’ A Movers Miractr.—Cardinal Wiseman stated in his sermon in behalf 
of Somerstown Charity Schools, the other day, that a miracle had come 
to his knowledge: A religious woman, inmate of one of the Benedictine 
Communities, and who had been bedrid for six years, had been instan- 
taneously cured by prayers!! He believed this miracle was wrought to 
show the Divine approval of religious houses.—English paper. 
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TO THE SICK AND AFFLICTED.—Mnrs. Susan Roninson, an 
independent Clairvoyant and Spirit Medium, having devoted considera- 
ble time to the Examination and Treatment of Sick Persons, in which she 
has been uniformly successful, now respectfully offers her services to the 
public in this capacity. If the patient can not be present, Mrs. R. will 
require a lock of hair, and no charge will be made unless the examination 
is satisfactory. l 

Terus, in all cases; $2 for an examination and prescription. 

Address Mrs. ‘Susan Ropinsox, No. 22 Wall Street, Bridgeport, Conn, 
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CLAIRVOYANCE Appuiep TO THe Discovery AND Core or ALL Dis- 

Rases ; and to the delineation of human character. - How to correct 

bad habits, etc. Persons at a distance must send a lock of hair and 
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freedom, imposing, as heretofore, no checka except when liberty i» mage 
the occasion of offense. Desiring that the Divine kingdom of peace snå 
righteousness may come on earth, and be e tablished in the inmost heart 
and exemplified in the practical life of the world, it will endeavor to pre 
serre the most amicable relations with all men, that it may ail, in some 
humble manner, to realize the great Divine Order and approaching harmony 
of the Race 

It is hoped that the character of this Paper will be euch as to induce the 
goot vigorous and successful efforts, on the part of ita friends, to give i 
a wide circulation, To this end, the immediate cooperation of all Spintg. 
alists, and others whe may regard our objecta with favor, respectfully and 
earnestly solicited 

Tas Srrerrvuat Tetncrarn will be published weekly—vize and style 
corresponding to the present iseue—at No 200 Broadway, New York, at 
§2 00 per annum, invariably in advance. _ 


Address, Pantripot & Barras 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SHEKINAH—VOLUME II, 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY, 

This work, edited by S. B- Brittan, js the only Magazine in the United 
States which is devoted to an inquiry into the Laws of the Spiritual Uni- 
verse. It treats especially of the philosophy of Vital, Mental, and Spiritual 
Phenomena, and presents, as fat as possible, a classification of the various 
Psychical Conditions aril Manifestations now attracting attention in Ev- 
rope and America. The following wit indicate distinctly the prominent 
features of the work : 

1. Lives ov tne Sevens axy Reroeurns. 

Each number of The Shekinah will contain a biographical sketch of some 
prominent Serr, distinguished Reformer, or eminent Spiritualist In the 
selection of subjects for this department we shall observe no restricted 
limits, nor regard with undue partiality any particular sect, party, or clas 
These biographical sketches will each be accompanied with an elegant 
portrait of the subject, engraved on steel, expressly for Tuk Sureinan 

2. Evemenrs ov Srinirost Scrence 

Containing the Editor's Philosophy of the Soul, its relations, suscepti. 
bilities, and powers, illustrated by numerous facts and experiments. 

3. CLASSIFICATION or SPIRITUAL PHENOMENA. 

Embracing concise statements of the more important facts which belong 
to the department of modern mystical science. 

4. PSYCHOMETRICAL SKETCHES. 

These sketches of Living Cuaraocrges are given by a Lady while in the 
waking state, who derives her impressions by holding a letter from the un- 
known person against her forehead, 5 

5. Essays on important questions of Social and Political Economy. 

6. Oxtoinat Pogetny axp Music. 

7. Revimws.—Especially of such works as illustrate the progress of the 


_Contxipurors.—Rev. James Richardson, Jr.; O. W. Wight; C. D. 
Stuart; Horace Greeley; Hon. J. W. Edmonds; V. C. Taylor; J, K 
Ingalls; D. M*Mahon, Jr.; Win. Williams; Señor Adadus. Calpe; W. 
S. Courtney; Frances H. Green, Sarah Helen Whituan,; Annetie Dit- 
op; Mrs. Lucy A. Millington; Mrs. S. S. Smith; Henry Clay Preuss, and 

ie contents of The Shekinah will be wholly orrorxaL, and its mechan- 
ical and artistic execution will be second to no Magazine in the world 
Shall it have a patronage worthy of its objects and its character?) — 

TERMS—The Shekinah will hereafter be issued Monthly, at $3 00 per 
annum, or $1 50 for one complete Volume, to be finished in six months.” 
‘The year's subscription will thus form two Volumes, containing some six 
hundred pages of fine letter-press, and twelve Portraits. Hereafter the 
work will be forwarded to no one until the subscription is paid. Ade 4 
count of 25 per cent, will be made to Booksellers and Periodical Ages, 
but the cash must accompany the order, —— = g 


for the “manifestations,” apart from the spiritual have all sig- 
porto one, they nergy 

It would appear from the late report; that it is on the fact that the com- 
mittee’s labors have not yet been blessed with a communication from any 


— 
Eprrortat Exoretsm.—The editor of the New York Even- 
i h ei gn ing Mirror, some time since, perpetrated the following caustic 
stray spirit of their own religious opinions, that they base their conclusion p $ ' 
that all must necessarily come under the head of what may be Pa paragraph. Our friend seems determined to repulse the ele- 
monology. Of course, had they met with a good orthodox Congregation- | Ments which he attracts : 

alist spirit, such would have been received with open arms as a messenger | Kerr out oy THE Sanctum.—In behalf of our suffering editorial frater- 
egy us of Heaven, and on no light errand either. When such does nity generally, and of ourselves most particularly, we warn all idle loafers 
sft nog. vo a aby. casto lang, I trust, on obtaining some | against intruding their personal presence into the editorial sanctum sanc- 
eA pis igs Beton py party, they will publish | torum. We believe every newspaper office in the United States is more 
nv io 00 the wor, a0, I: SATP, for one will canvass for | or Jess infested with the intolerable nuisance of frequent calls and long | tui 
a edt Ki ohi ias “ad Ge hope to see clergy- | stays, from mere vapid idlers, who have no business vor Ar ate pop 
freathinkers omg im y Ye | ness with their tedions company and boresome inanities. business | 
bows many noble instances with reference to this subject of courageous, are always welcome in business places—whether they come to seek aid o y S 

disinterested action on the part of clergymen. The Rev. Mr. Clark, of the to bring aid ;_and friends are welcome everywhere and at al Pear! Jul 
E EE SE Eh: a A the mere loafer who dawdles about the editorial room, drit 
ments and most exemplary character, being very popular throughout | sipid nonsense, about—nothing, is a nuisance, “ most tol rable and not to 

New England, published a letter, not very long ago, as an appeal to the | be endured,” especially by the editor of an evening paper, who finds hi 
clergy generally, for a candid investigation of the phenomena under con- self interrupted by one of these loungers at 12 o'clock, in apart 
sideration. He then boldly stated, in reference to the theory of “evil | columns of matter that must be written and sent to pr ss before half-p 

spirits,” that if it be admitted that spirits are able to visit us at all, it wonld one Again, we say to loafers only, keep out of th sanctu ; 

that good spirits should be either unable or not desirous for the big bulldog under the editor's table! Hs a terri 
to do so, as it seemed unreasonable to suppose that they should not also and can bite as well as bark; and, what is nore, he can 

retain their affection for relatives and friends left behind on earth. Such} as Carlyle says a London cockney can scent a Ya 


kindred subjects, at points not over 200 miles from Utica. He wi me 
always assisted by Spirits of Intelligence and Truth, —— iit ws 

Address, post paid, Marucus J. Avery, or P, B. Randolph, Clairvo; 
No.4 Rebecca-st., Utica, New York, ‘i geal 
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